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AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The many friends of Laura Davies Hott 
have been urging her to publish a volume of 
her delightful poems. 


JosEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE, the Editor, has 
been enjoying the beautiful fiords of Norway 
and getting her first glimpse of the midnight 
sun, 


In “Louder Please!” Earnest EtmMo CALK- 
INS tells us that “travel is an art.” Because 
he has a way of acquiring technique in every- 
thing he does and because travel is one of 
his hobbies, we may well believe that he is en- 
joying his present vacation in France. 


Joun A. 
He was 


We have recently learned that 
FERRALL has a genuine coat of arms. 
satisfied to accept one from an Irish ances- 
tor without troubling about his more ancient 
forebears. 


Wa ter O. SMITH steps into the limelight 
this month and receives hearty applause for 
The Day’s Work. We are telling the secret 
while he is vacationing abroad. 


The Contest Editor of “The Funniest Mis- 
take I Ever Made” is none other than our 
fun-loving friend, Mary E. Sterrey. The 
prize story is published in this issue. 


It is quite needless to introduce Frep Ds- 
Lanp, former Superintendent of the VoLta 
Bureau. FrLoreNce P. Sporrorp is also well 
known as the President of the Speech-Read- 
ing Club of Wdshington and a prom nent 


worker in the Federation. 


HELEN Scriver is a teacher of lip-reading 
in the Golden State. 


The members of the teaching profession 
will be glad to see the name of Lucite M. 
MoorE once again’ among our contributgrs. 
Mrs. Moore has done remarkable work in 
establishing the oral method in the Florida 
School for the Deaf. 
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Be A Neighbor To Me 


LaurRA Davies HOLT 


I live in Paradise Valley, Friends, 
Where the smiles of the sunbeams play, 

And the road which wanders across the vale 
I have christened the Glad Highway. 


I have builded my House of Happiness 
In the shade of the tree called Peace; 

To the birds who sing in its branches 
I have given a lifetime lease. 


The fragrance which comes from my garden, 
Is the flower of sweet content; 

And love is the warmth of my hearth fire, 
Aglow when the day is spent. 


The meadows are starred with the footprints 
of God; 

The flowers, where He walks, are gay; 

Every bush is on fire with the glory of Him, 

Like incense at dawn of the day. 


I watch from my house in the shadows, 
On the edge of the Glad Highway, 
The worried throng, which hastens along, 

Through the dust and heat of the day. 


I long to shout to each traveler, 
“The Valley is wide and free, 
Build your house in the welcoming shadows, 
And be a neighbor to me.” 


NYA 
We WBNS 
FISIVoIve 
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ILLUMINATING THE 


VOLTA BUREAU ON 


THE SOUTH SIDE* 


JosEPHINE B. 


ADAM Chairman, Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 

In the old days of banquets, 
wining and dining and airy persiflage 
were the order of the evening, and even 
in the more staid and dignified assem- 
blies it was not permissible to mention 
one’s unfortunate fellow-citizens, because 
it would depress the’company to think of 
sad conditions for which there was no 
help. . 

Today, at banquets of the most bril- 
liant sort, the down-trodden and the 
afflicted are often the speaker’s chosen 
topics, because the after-effect is no 
longer one of depression. It has _ be- 
come one of inspiration. There are no 
sad conditions for which there is no 
help. 

And so I offer no apology for the 
story with which I introduce my sub- 
ject. ; 

A’ few years before Miss Baldwin and 
Miss McClung began to struggle with 
the cornbread and molasses situation 
produced by the war between the states, 
there was a home in New England upon 
which such a crushing blow had fallen 
that there was scarcely room for realiza- 
tion of the gathering clouds farther 
south. The home was the Governor’s 
Mansion of the State of Rhode Island. 
Scarlet fever had been a recent visitor 
and the happy, laughing little four-year- 
old daughter had been left without a 
trace of hearing. Dazed and bewildered, 
the child wandered about the house, un- 
derstanding nothing of what had hap- 
pened to change her little world so 
utterly, and making less and less effort 
to talk. Physician after physician was 
consulted, but each one shook his head 





*An address delivered at the banquet of the 
Mary Baldwin Alumnez Association, Staunton, 
Va., May 22, 1925. Miss Timberlake is at 
present attending the International Conference 
of Instructors of the Deaf in London. Ar- 
ticle printed by request. 


TIMBERLAKE. 


sadly. “Nothing can be done,” he told 
the parents. “The auditory mechanism 
is completely destroyed. You will have 
to make signs to her, and teach her to 
spell on her fingers.” 


School authorities said the same thing. 
No hearing, no speech. .It was axio- 
matic. 


And so it was with difficulty that the 
father attended to his affairs of state. 
Totally deaf—his own little girl! And 
they said that she would soon be dumb! 
They could educate her—oh, yes—there 
was a place in Connecticut where such 
children were taught. But it was called 
an asylum, and all of the children grew 
up deaf and dumb, and made conspicuous 
gestures and grimaces. 


But the wise doctors, and the learned 
school officials, and the prominent father 
trying so hard to resign himself to the 
inevitable had failed to consider a force 
that has moved many a mountain and 
conquered many an unconquerable diffi- 
culty—the love and determination of an 
intelligent mother. 


“My child shall talk,” she told her- 
self. “I will keep her talking all the 
time. Surely she cannot forget her 
speech if she uses it.” And every day, 
in every spare moment she could seize, 
that mother worked and played with her 
little deaf girl, talking constantly, so 
that the child would talk, using every 
ounce of ingenuity she could muster to 
teach new words, and to keep the baby 
speech from becoming blurred and de- 
fective. And in spite of her deafness, 
little Jeanie kept on talking, and, more 
wonderful still, she began to watch 
every movement of her mother’s lips and 
to understand familiar words and sen- 
tences. 

A few months ago a brisk, active little 
old lady walked into the reading room 
of the Volta Bureau, and I had the 
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great pleasure of thanking her for the 
part she had played in the wonderful 
work that was to make the world a bet- 
ter place for the handicapped. I led 
her to the wall where a miniature of little 
Jeanie Lippitt hangs beside a portrait of 
her mother. “Yes,” said my visitor, in 
speech as smooth and rapid as my own, 
“that was made soon after my mother 
began to teach me. I am so glad to have 
come here.” 

On the foundation which Jeanie Lip- 
pitt and her mother helped to lay, a great 
structure of social service is arising. I 
am fortunate enough to be permitted to 
add a brick now and then, and I am 
especially happy to have been invited to- 
night to tell you about the building, for 
it needs more illumination on the south 
side. 

While Mrs. Lippitt was working with 
Jeanie, another prominent family, this 
time in Massachusetts, was brought face 
to face with a similar problem. Mabel, 
the little daughter of Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard, became totally deafened in the 
same way and at about the same age 
as little Jeanie. And again an intelli- 
gent mother determined that her child 
should not be dumb, and set about pre- 
serving her speech. 

I should make my story entirely too 
long if I were to tell you how Miss 
Harriet Rogers, not knowing of the two 
mothers and their work with their 
deafened children, began to teach an- 
other little girl; how they all came to 
learn of each other’s work; and how a 
group of philanthropists, led by Mr. 
Hubbard, resolved that Massachusetts 
must have a school where deaf children 
could be taught speech and lip-reading ; 
but I cannot pass over the memorable 
occasion when the children themselves 
convinced the members of the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature that such a 
school was needed. 

A bill, providing for the establish- 
ment of a school at Northampton, had 
been introduced, but was receiving scant 
support. The authorities of the school 


at Hartford, long accustomed to the use 
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of the sign language, and perfectly sin- 
cere in their conviction that it was a 
waste of time to try to teach speech 
and lip-reading to the deaf, had almost 
persuaded the legislature to reject .the 
measure, when Mrs. Josiah Quincy 
opened her mansion in Bostor to a large 
gathering of the legislators, and gave 
them an opportunity to see for them- 
selves what had been done by Mrs. 
Lippitt, Mrs. Hubbard and Miss Rogers. 
The effect of the demonstration is told 
by a writer in the Springfield Republican 
of that date. He said: 

“Jeanie Lippitt is now fifteen, perfectly 
deaf, and yet able to carry on a‘ conversa- 
tion with her own family almost as rapidly 
as hearing children do. I never saw any- 
thing more interesting than the chat she 
had with Roscoe Green, a lad of eighteen, 
who lost his hearing at the age of seven, 
and who had been taught to read the lips 
by Miss Rogers within the last eight 
months. They sat eight or ten feet apari, 
talked and laughed about Providence (the 
home of both), Newport, the iron-clads there, 
the studies of their schools, the pleasures of 
vacation, etc. Neither of them could hear 
a word, neither of them used a sign or a 
letter of the finger alphabet, yet they read 
from each other’s lips the ‘small talk’ of 
young people as fluently as they had read 
more serious things from the lips of their 
teachers and _ friends. The  legisla- 
tors’ skepticism melted away as mine did.” 

It may interest you to know that the 
school established as the result of this 
demonstration is the famous Clarke 
School, which is now better known than 
ever because it was there that Mrs. 
Coolidge was a teacher before her imar- 
riage. 

While the wife of the Governor of 
Rhode Island and the wife of the man 
who founded the National Geographic 
Society were proving to this country 
that it was possible to educate the deaf 
orally, a young Scotch lad was growing 
up, across the Atlantic, in an atmosphere 
of phonetics and speech-teaching. His 
grandfather had made a study of speech 
defects and corrected the faults of stam- 
merers and lispers. His father went 
more deeply into the subject, and became 
the greatest phonetician of this time. He 
is today referred to by phoneticians as 
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“the giant on whose shoulders we pig- 
mies are riding.” The boy from his 
early childhood was attracted to speech 
technicalities as naturally as a duck to 
water. He could do marvelous things 
with his own speech organs, and he was 
a born teacher. Perhaps you are already 
beginning to suspect his name, and you 
will be sure when I tell you that later 
he was often heard to say, “if I had 
known more about electricity and less 
about speech, I could never have in- 
vented the telephone.” 

The influence exerted by Alexander 
Graham Bell on the education of the 
deaf in this and other countries can 
hardly be estimated. In the hope of im- 
proving his delicate health he came with 
his father and mother to Canada in 
1870. Before that, however, his interest 
in speech had led him to conduct “some 
experiments with deaf children in a 
small English school, and his remarkable 
success had been heralded in the few 
struggling oral schools in America. In 
1871 he was invited to come down to 
Boston and show the teachers there how 
his father’s system of speech symbols, 
called Visible Speech, could be used in 
teaching the deaf, and from that time 
his interest grew by leaps and bounds. 
It became more personal when he fell in 
love with one of his pupils, no other 
than Mabel Hubbard. Much of his work 
on the telephone was done while he was 
teaching in schools for the deaf in Bos- 
ton and Northampton, and it was Mabel 
Hubbard, whom he afterwards married, 
whose faith in his invention persuaded 
him to go to the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial and display the model that became 
the sensation of the exhibition. 

I always find it impossible to speak 
of Dr. Bell without telling of the letter 
which he wrote to his mother when he 
first realized that his invention would 
make him a rich man. To me it shows, 
more plainly than anything else could, 
the real spirit of the man and the depth 
of his interest in his chosen field. Not a 
word did he say about his own’ hopes 
and aspirations, not even anything about 
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what he would do for his mother, but 
this: “Now we shall have money enough 
to teach speech to little deaf children.” 

Perhaps you are thinking that it has 
taken me a long time to get fo the 
point of telling you anything about my 
own work, the subject on which I was 
supposed to speak. It was Dr. Bell who 
began it, and he did so almost as soon 
as the promised money began to come 
in. At that time, there was no place in 
all the world where one might go for 
accurate information about the deaf, 
and the history of their education; and 
especially was there no place where pa- 
rents, suddenly confronted with the re- 
sponsibility of bringing up a deaf child, 
could get advice. Hundreds of letters 
came to Dr. Bell himself on this sub- 
ject, and each and every one was care- 
fully answered, but he realized that 
there was a great need for a place where 
literature might be collected and pre- 
served, and where parents could be sure 
of receiving helpful information. 

The Volta Prize, established by Na- 
poleon, was awarded to Dr. Bell by the 
French government, for his invention of 
the telephone, from which he received 
enough to establish the Volta Bureau for 
the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 
Relating to the Deaf. Later he founded 
and endowed the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, and gave the Bureau to the 
Association. As long as he lived he held 
his interest in the work. He came to 
the Bureau whenever he was in Wash- 
ington, his counsel was always willingly 
given in times of difficulty, and many 
and many a time it was from his own 
pocket that obligations were met. No 
one who turned to him because of deaf- 
ness failed to receive attention. Deafened 
adults had his ready sympathy and help- 
ful advice, but especially with children 
his desire to help was unfailing. The 
last time I saw him, at his home in 
Washington, when his health was failing 
sadly, he was greeting with the utmost 
cordiality a poor young mother and 
father who had brought to him a little 
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boy who had not learned to talk, and 
who, they feared, was deaf. 

People ask me sometimes, “What do 
you do at the Volta Bureau? Do you 
mean to say that there is enough work 
in a place like that to keep four people 
busy all the time?” 

“Well,” I tell them, “if we could af- 
ford to double our force we might ac- 
complish a good many of the things we 
should like to do!” 

There are three groups of individuals, 
all handicapped by deafness, whom we 
try to help. First, there are those who, 
deaf from birth or early infancy, must 
be educated in special schools or by spe- 
cially trained teachers. Besides sending 
information to parents of such children, 
our Association helps in the training of 
teachers, and conducts an employment 
agency for them. Also we are con- 
stantly trying to impress upon intelligent 
young women the attractions of this kind 
of teaching. More and better teachers 
are badly needed. At its summer meet- 
ings the Association studies school prob- 
lems, and it keeps in touch with the 
superintendents in regard to deaf chil- 
dren within their state limits. 

The second group is much larger. It 
is made up of those who have lost their 
hearing, or part of it, since their school 
days. For years no one realized that 
there were very many of these people 
or that their deafness constituted a real 
problem. The strained, wistful expres- 
sion on the face of some hard of hearing 
aunt or grandmother might have told us, 
or the down-and-out look of some man 
living in daily fear of losing his position 
because of his failing ears, but we do 
not think of things like that until they 
confront us personally. 

Some of these people, finding out that 
lip-reading was enabling deaf children 
to carry on conversations with their hear- 
ing associates, began to inquire whether 
it would help them. Again there were 
scoffers, many of them the deafened 
themselves, but once more the case was 
demonstrated, and one thing the Volta 
Bureau is trying to do is to tell every- 
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body in this land who is deaf or has 
a deafened friend, that lip-reading will 
make the world another place to those 
who will take the time and trouble to 
learn it. Schools are springing up in 
many places, but not yet do they have 
the support they need, and I hang my 
head in shame over the fact that in all 
the south there are only four, two in 
Texas, one in Louisiana and one in Ken- 
tucky. I wish some of the skeptics could 
see the friend with whom I live. Blind- 
fold her, and seat her here beside me, 
and she would not understand a word, 
but when she can see my face I can talk 
to her just as easily and just as rap- 
idly as I am doing to you, and very 
seldom do I have to repeat. 
Organizations for the hard of hear- 
ing are doing a great deal to spread 
the knowledge of lip-reading and to re- 
lieve the isolation that follows deafness. 
There are thirty-eight of them now, in 
various cities, and they have banded 
themselves together into a national fed- 
eration. With all of this work our Bu- 
reau co-operates—in fact, we sowed the 
seed from which most of it sprang. 
There is still another group in whom 
we are interested, and I hope that each 
one who hears me tonight will go home 
with the purpose in her heart of finding 
out how many in her community belong 
to it. It is made up of school children 
with defective hearing. The average 
teacher, if asked whether any children 
in her room have defective hearing, will 
say at once, “No, indeed,” and in all 
probability she will seem a little of- 
fended at the idea. Two years ago we 
ventured to suggest to the school board 
in Washington that there were enough 
children with impaired hearing in the 
city schools to justify the employment of 
a teacher of lip-reading. We were 
told rather indignantly that not more 
than eight had ever been encountered. 
But after the friend I mentioned just 
now had convinced the president of the 
board of what lip-reading could do (she 
talked to him for fifteen minutes without 
his discovering her deafness, and he 

















knew then only because she told him), 


a survey was made, and how many cases 
do you think the teachers reported? 
Fourteen hundred in the elementary 
schools alone! We have a teacher now 
who is giving all her time to showing 
the worst of those cases how to make 
their eyes help their unreliable ears, but 
she is only scratching the surface. I 
venture to say that from fifty to a hun- 
dred such children could be found in 
Staunton. Some of them could be helped 
by proper medical attention. The prog- 
ress of the deafness might be arrested, 
or they might even be entirely cured. 
But if the condition is allowed to go 
on without attention, school will become 
harder and harder for them, though they 
may not know why, and some day they 
will join the great army of hard of 
hearing adults who must readjust their 
occupations, perhaps their entire lives, 
because of the wall of deafness that 
shuts them off from their fellowmen, 
and makes them sensitive, suspicious and 
self-conscious. 

May I bring the question even closer 
home? Here is an extract from a letter 
I received not long ago: 

“I have always wanted to write to you 
ever since I found out that you were. the 
little sister of Celia Mason Timberlake 
and I knew you at Mary Baldwin Semi- 
nary. I want to tell you what a wonder- 
fully big work you people are doing. I 
have taken the Vortta Review for ten 
years, and would not be without it and 
my lessons in lip-reading for a* fortune. 
I know now that I was deaf while I 


was at the Seminary, but I thought it was 
stupidity—of course, it may have been 
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both! I had measles at 12 years of age, and 
my deafness, or hardness of hearing, I 
should say, was caused by that.” 


. 


May I allow that letter to serve as an 
introduction to our magazine? It is per- 
haps the most important part of our 
work at the Volta Bureau, for we try 
every month to have something in it 
that will catch the attention of the deaf- 
ened and make them realize that there 
is a way out of their difficulties. It is 
hard to get hold of them the first 
time, for many of them, in their sen- 
sitiveness, will not admit their deafness 
and bitterly resent any reference to it. 
But we know that they can find true 
happiness not cnly in mastering the lip- 
reading that puts them once more in 
touch with their friends, but especially 
in taking part in the great work for 
the prevention of deafness. 

If once we can bring them to glimpse 
the joy of this battle, we have added 
workers to our cause. . 

We have plenty of grinding routine 
to endure, but I imagine that few of- 
fices have any more genuine fun to 
lighten it. For instance, here is a letter, 
word for word as it came: 


“Mr. Volta Bureau, 


“Dear Sir: 
“Please send me the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge relating to the deaf.” 


I am sure that the people you tell 
about our work will not express their 
requests for literature in that particu- 
lar fashion, but the point is, won’t you 
tell them? 





Dr. Crouter’s death brought. 


magazine. 





DR. A. L. EDGERTON CROUTER 


The American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf wishes to announce through its official organ, the VOLTA 
REVIEW, the deep feeling of sorrow and regret that the message of 


Dr. Crouter had been superintendent of the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., since 1884. His whole heart 
was devoted to the cause, and his many years of indefatigable labor 
placed the Mt. Airy School in the enviable position of being the largest 
oral school in the world. His loss to the profession is inestimable. 

A fitting tribute to this good man will appear in a later issue of our 














THE LIVES OF THE DEAFENED* 


EARNEST ELMO CALKINS 


N a recent magazine article Agnes 
Repplier argues that Swinburne’s 

poetry about children is imaginative 
and could have no basis in reality, be- 
cause “Swinburne was deaf for thirty 
yeafs, and no deaf man really knows a 
baby.” 

Miss Repplier (if I may sully these 
pages with so coarse a metaphor) slings 
a mean epigram, and I would not want 
to be involved in an argument with her, 
but I diffidently maintain that a deaf 
man can know a baby. (I have known 
lots of them.) Babies share with dogs 
that delightful quality of not minding 
if the object of their affections happens 
to be deaf. I am not sure about cats. 
Miss Repplier knows more about cats 
than I do. But I insist on dogs—and 
And surely she has not forgot- 
ten the late H. H. Furness. She was a 
welcome guest at Lindenshade. One of 
the appealing pictures in the recently 
published Furness letters is the deaf 
Shakespeare scholar listening to his little 
grandson talk into his silver ear trum- 
pet. 

Most of Swinburne’s child poetry was 
written before the Putney period, which 
was the thirty years’ deafness referred 
to. Swinburne’s biographers bring up 
that very question and discuss whether 
Swinburne’s interest in children was in- 
spired by his great master, Victor Hugo, 
but they insist that Swinburne’s fond- 
ness for children was genuine. 

In spite of the many books written 
around him, it is difficult to find out 
much about his deafness. He makes 
slight allusions to it in his own letters, 
and the mention in Gosse’s life is casual, 
while such intimate books as “Home 
Life of the Swinburnes,” by Watts- 


babies. 


*This is the second of a series of articles 
by Mr. Calkins, the first appearing in the 
July issue. 
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—By Courtesy of the Public Library, 
Washington, D. C. 
SWINBURNE HAD MORE THAN THE USUAL 


DEAF MAN’S IDIOSYNCRACIES 


Dunton, and Coulson Kernahan’s “Swin- 
burne As I Knew Him” are surprisingly 
reticent. He lived with Watts-Dunton 30 
years, and it seems strange that deafness 
did not loom large in that intercourse, 
especially as Swinburne had more than 
the usual deaf man’s idiosyncracies. We 
learn of Swinburne’s visit to Paris to 
attend the first night of Hugo’s “Le Ro 
S’amuse,” where apparently Hugo did 
not realize who he was, and as for the 
play, he couldn’t hear a word of it. But 
when he attended the performance of 
“Merry Wives” with Beerbohm Tree he 
fared better. It was a Swinburne night, 
and the actors had special instructions 
to talk into his box. 

An experience that is at once amusing 
and pathetic can be duplicated by all of 
us who are deafened. Swinburne. had 
quarreled with Bulwer Lytton—the poet 
was almost as proficient as Whistler in 
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the Gentle Art—and Lord Houghton 
tried to heal the breach by bringing 
them together at dinner. But Swinburne 
had never seen Lord Lytton, did not 
hear the name when introduced, and de- 
parted without knowing that his enemy 
was his fellow-guest. 

There is one incident, not without in- 
terest to the deaf, which has to do with 
the relation between hearing and poetry. 


Edmund Gosse says (Life of Swin- 
burne) : 

“He was not disinclined on occasion 
to refer to himself with engaging frank- 
ness, as if he were speaking of some- 
one else. At Jowett’s dinner table R. 
W. Roper once asked him which of the 
English poets had the best ear. Swin- 
burne replied with earnestness and grav- 
ity: 

“ ‘Shakespeare, without doubt; then 
Milton; then Shelley; then, , do not 
know what other people would do, but 
I should put myself.’ ” 


Does not this so-called ear, this sense 
of accent, sound, pronunciation, rhythm, 
all that gives poetry its form, depend 
upon the external physical ear as well as 
upon that’ inward sensitiveness to the 
effect of grouping words in metrical 
forms? Can a deaf man be a perfect 
poet? Swinburne is not a complete 
answer, because his deafness was con- 
fined to the last half of his life. But 
did anyone ever make a study of poems 
written during this unhearing period to 
learn whether deafness had any effect 
upon his poetry? 

Swinburne also quarreled with George 
Meredith, but it was made up late in life 
by an exchange of letters—one deaf old 
man to another. Meredith can be in- 
cluded in a bede-roll of illustrious deaf 
only as one whose loss of hearing ap- 
peared, along with other infirmities, late 
in life, but the expression he uses to 
describe the approach of deafness is 
precious and must not be lost. 


In 1908 he wrote Mrs. Saleeby: “And 
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worse—the sexton has filled one of my 
ears, and seems to be at work on the 
other ; so that conversation is not smooth 
or pleasant for me, and can hardly be 
agreeable for my friends. Therefore, I 
do not encourage them to come here, 
though I love them.” 

And for his philosophy toward this 
and other inflictions his letter to Wilfrid 
Meynall (1909) belongs: 

“For me, I drag on, counting more 





—By Courtesy of the Public Library, 

Washington, D. C. 
GEORGE MEREDITH SAID: 
LIGION OF LIFE IS ALWAYS TO BE CHEERFUL” 


“BUT MY _ RE- 


years and not knowing why. I have to 
lean on an arm when I would walk, and 
I am humiliated by requiring at times a 
repetition of sentences. This is my state 
of old age. But my religion of life is 
always to be cheerful. Though I see 
little of my friends, I live with them.” 
Meredith’s references to his deafness 
in his letters are few, and of course the 
blow did not fall until his work was done. 
The list of writers who are deafened 
would no doubt be greatly extended if 
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one but knew about them. Not all write 
frankly about their affliction, nor is it 
possible to detect in the writings them- 
selves evidence of that fact—at least not 
where deafness has come late in a life 
of normal hearing. I do believe, how- 
ever, that deafness of long standing must 
be revealed in the work of those lacking 
this important sense, more by what is 
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omitted than by any direct expression. 
To the hearing the world is full of sound, 
which must surely be reflected in writing 
of any extent. No deafened person 
would think of dwelling upon the sounds 
of life, footfalls, the song of birds, the 
dropping of water, the wind in the trees, 
or the roar of the sea—at least not if he 
was a realist. 





ANENT A COAT OF ARMS 


Joun A. FERRALL 


RE the deafened as a class, and es- 

pecially. deafened writing people, 

too egotistical? All my silent life 
I have gone along assuming that the 
greatest problem in lessening the bur- 
den of deafness was that of eliminating 
the apparent inferiority complex that so 
many hard-of-hearing people seem to 
possess. Now one of the most intelli- 
gent. of the younger writers for THE 
VoLTA REviEw startles me by his com- 
ment on a certain other contributor 
whose name I shall modestly conceal. 
“T am a little bit appalled by the writer’s 
egotism,” declares this young man, “and 
by the egotism of the deafened in gen- 
eral; especially deaf writing people.” 
Then he adds, with the charming 
naiveté of youth, “Sometimes by my 
own, although others are more appalled 
by it than I am.” 

Let ’em be appalled! I am for ego- 
tism. Why, even Voltaire has a good 
word to say for it. “Self-love,” he in- 
sists, “is the instrument of our preserva- 
tion. It is necessary, it is dear to us, 
it gives us pleasure.” Exactly, though 
what both of us have in mind is egoism, 
rather than the mere habit of thinking 
and talking too much about one’s self 
that we term egotism. 

Conceit is a perfectly normal emotion. 
It is born in us as a part and parcel of 
ourselves. When the teacher asked a 


little boy whether he could name one 





thing of importance which did not exist 
one hundred years ago, his answer was 
quite the natural one. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he responded prompt- 
ly, “me!” 

“On parle peu quand la vanité ne fait 
pas parley,” declares La Rochefoucauld. 
It is perfectly true; we do say little if 
not egged on by vanity and egoism. 

In an entertaining discussion of the 
subject in a recent issue of Liberty, 
Heywood Broun declares: “You must 
swagger before you can walk. When 
we first come into the world, everything 
is done to encourage our self-esteem. 
If a baby puts a toe in his mouth, all 
those around about will give him a long 
cheer and tell him he has done some- 
thing pretty fine. And the child knows 
that. But only the lucky and strong- 
minded ones can carry this heritage on 
into later life where they will need it 
most. For some reason or other the 
community has decided that conceit is 
a vice except in those two years old or 
less. Thus, it is accepted as charming 
that a child should crow with delight 
because he has succeeded in getting hold 
of his uncle’s watch chain. Years later 
that same child may not say to that same 
uncle, ‘I’ve just written a three-act com- 
edy and it’s swell. I’m a pretty smart 
young fellow, I am.’” 

Yes, I am for egoism and, to an 
alarming extent, for egotism also. Why 

















go about “with an air of perpetual apol- 
ogy for the unpardonable sin of being 
in the world?” The very Command- 
ment that directs us to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves carries with its com- 
mand the implied injunction that we 
should love ourselves, too. We are usu- 
ally taken at our own valuation, even 
by ourselves. That is what makes it so 
desirable that one should be able to act 
as his own cheer leader on occasions, if 
not all the time. Aesop’s frog teaches 
us that egotism may prove dangerous or 
even fatal, but the fable is an illustra- 
tion of the abuse of this characteristic, 
not its use. Eating is quite an impor- 
tant factor in keeping one alive, but it 
is probably safe to say that more frogs 
have injured themselves by injudicious 
eating than by imitating oxen. 

Yes, we are usually taken at our own 
valuation, or below it. It is not often 
that any one rates us higher than we 
rate ourselves. London Answers re- 
ports the remarks of a lady describing 
a disagreement with another. “So I sez 
to ’er, ‘Pansy,’ I sez, ‘yer calls yerself 
Pansy—well, wot I calls yer is Chim- 
panzee, with hall the ’abits and hinstinks 
of sich.’” 

I remember, too, years ago, . hearing 
a monologist tell of an experience in 
Washington City. He was, according to 
his story, standing in front of the White 
House, waiting to get a glimpse of the 
President as the latter drove out in his 
automobile. To get a better view, the 
actor stood on the coping of the fence 
surrounding the White House grounds. 
After the President had passed, the 
actor stepped down backwards and acci- 
dentally landed on a small dog which 
a fashionably dressed lady was leading. 
He immediately expressed his deep 


regret, adding, “Madam, if your dog 
dies, I will replace him.” 

“You flatter yourself, sir,” she re- 
plied coldly. 

There are always safety valves to 
prevent us from carrying egoism to a 
dangerous extreme. 


We have with us 
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continually those loving friends who are 
both ready and willing to give us an 
accurate appraisal of our worth, as they 
see it. And it is a great mistake, too, 
for any one to assume that the deafened 
are more exempt than the hearing from 
the frank revelations of such friendly 
critics. There seems to be an impres- 
sion abroad in some quarters that the 
deafened are more likely to have a good 
opinion of themselves for the reason 
that, because of the difficulty of impart- 
ing information to them, they are not so 
often reminded of their supposed short- 
comings. This impression is entirely 
unfounded, so far as my own experi- 
ence would show. My defects, or, 
rather, what my misguided friends con- 
sider to be my defects, are placed before 
me vividly and continuously. I might 
add, as a matter of record, that this 
never does one bit of good. I am just 
naturally unappreciative, | suppose. It 
is not important. Alas, “some praise 
at morning what they blame at night, 
but always think the last opinion right.” 
The two easiest things in the world for 
the hearing to impart to us deafened 
folks are bad news, and criticisms. 

As to the value of egoism in the ordi- 
nary affairs of life, isn’t it a fact that 
most of us go to our graves without 
having developed ourselves to more than 
a fraction of our actual capacity, and 
this chiefly because we lack self-love? 
We are afraid; we lack confidence in 
ourselves. The pathetic feature of this 
lack of self-appreciation is that the ma- 
jority of us might succeed if we could 
get started. Once started, pride would 
force us to carry on. When one is 
thrown overboard to sink or swim, he 
usually swims. 

I like that story of Louisa M. Alcott 
which tells us that one of her first man- 
uscripts was sent back to her by the 
Editor of the Atlantic Monthly with the 
message, “Tell Louisa to stick to her 
teaching; she can never succeed as a 
writer.” 

To this she sent the immediate reply: 
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“Tell him I will succeed as a writer, and 
some day I shall write for the Atlantic.” 

She did, too, the conceited thing! 

“Egotism, so common in men of 
rank,” writes Dr. Marden, “may be a 
necessity. Nature gives a man large 
hopes lest he falter before reaching the 
high mark she sets for him. So she 
has overloaded his egotism, often be- 
yond the pleasing point, to make sure 
that he will persist in pushing his way 
upward.” 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, too, has 
something to say on this subject. “Talk 
about conceit as much as you like,” he 
declares, “it is to human character what 
salt is to the ocean; it keeps it sweet 
and renders it endurable. Say, rather, 
it is like the natural unguent of the sea- 
fowl’s plumage, which enables him to 
shed the rain that falls on him and the 
wave in which he dips. When one has 
had all of his conceit taken out of him, 
when he has lost all his illusions, his 
feathers will soon soak through and he 
will fly no more.” 

The mention of feathers calls to mind 
the old proverb to the effect that fine 
feathers make fine birds, and this natu- 
rally causes one to stop and consider 
what an important part egoism plays 
in keeping up the high standard of per- 
sonal attractiveness and general good 
appearance for which American women 
are famous. When a woman lacks van- 
ity, she usually looks it. Egoism is one 
of the best of all aids to beauty, and 
beauty is no particular handicap in win- 
ning success—or a husband. Offhand, 
I can think of nothing more valuable in 
offsetting a woman’s handicap of deaf- 
ness than unusual attractiveness! In 
emphasizing the value of egoism in the 
improvement of a woman’s personal ap- 
pearance, I do not wish to be under- 
stood as implying that women possess 
any more vanity than men. That would 
be impossible. 

Perhaps you know the story, aptly 
illustrating this fact, of the gentleman 
who at a dinner party was teasing some 
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of the ladies about their vanity and the 
vanity of their sex in general. 

“Yes,” admitted one of the ladies, 
“T’ll admit that women are vainer than 
men. This shows in so many ways. At 
this table, for example, the necktie of 
the best-looking man in the-room is up 
the back of his collar and he has paid 
absolutely no attention to it.” 

Whereupon every man in the room 
reached up to pull down his necktie! 

And, speaking of winning husbands, 
isn’t the chief allure of what we call 
“love” the outlet it offers for egotism? 
Really, isn’t the principal delight of 
love-making to be found in the fact 
that it offers two people an opportunity 
to talk of nothing but themselves? And 
what more suitable topic of conversa- 
tion could they have? 

Young writers are constantly having 
it dinned in their ears that they should 
write only of the things they know. 
Why shouldn’t this advice apply with 
equal force to conversations? What 
topic is better known or more interest- 
ing than ourselves? And love, wonder- 
ful gift of the fairies, opens wide the 
gate to such conversations. No wonder 
General Lew Wallace cries, “Riches take 
wings, comforts vanish, hope withers 
away, but love stays with us!” Great 
is love, the instrument with which ego- 
ism works its way! 

I know, of course, that in trying to 
win you over to the belief that egoism 
and its colleagues are a sine qua non 
for success in life, I shall be misunder- 
stood, but here, I believe, is an instance — 
where no one will be able to say that 
I do not practice what I preach. Riva- 
rel has declared that “The personal pro- 
noun ‘I’ should be the coat of arms of 
some individuals.” He probably had in 
mind one of my ancestors, and I am 
simply proving the theory of heredity 
influence. Anyway, I need no longer 
worry about a design for my coat of 
arms. It is going to be a lion rampant 
against a letter “I” on a blue-sky back- 
ground; Crest. Out of a ducal coronet 

















or. dexter hand gu. Motto: “Doubt 
whom you will, but never yourself.” 
Finally, because egoism shields us 
from self-pity and promotes self-re- 
spect, thereby giving us the courage to 
undertake and accomplish tasks that 
would ordinarily be beyond our powers; 
encourages us to appear at our best, 
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even to the extent of transforming ugly 
ducklings into swans in some instances ; 
and, because it makes us content with 
ourselves, thus tending to produce hap- 
piness, I believe that it is a character- 
istic to be encouraged rather than con- 
demned, for “He who, to be happy, 
needs nothing but himself, is happy.” 





THE DAY’S WORK—IS OVER 


LAURA 


IGURATIVELY _ speaking, The 

Day’s Work is over. No, the task 

is not accomplished, we have not 
reached the goal. Rather, the work has 
increased and broadened out to such an 
extent that it has been deemed advisable 
to carry it on in a somewhat different 
manner. And so no longer will you 
find in the Vouta Review a regular 
monthly department conducted by that 
unknown friend, the Job Man. 

To tell the story of the need for and 
the subsequent growth of this depart- 
ment which has given both friendship 
and service, we shall have to look back 
a number of years. 

Among all the letters of inquiry re- 
ceived at the Volta Bureau, there have 
always been a considerable number ask- 
ing for advice concerning work for the 
deafened. But the advice could not be 
given. Always the answer had to be 
the same: No, the Volta Bureau did 
not conduct an employment agency, and, 
with its limited office staff, was unable 
to make a study of problems confront- 
ing the unemployed deafened. When- 
ever possible, the applicant was referred 
to a local league for the hard of hear- 
ing. 

Gradually it became apparent that the 
need of helping these inquirers must in 
some way be met, but how? The Bu- 
reau was prepared to assist the parents 
of deaf children, to aid teachers and 
superintendents of schools for the deaf, 
to encourage the study of lip-reading 
both for adults and public school chil- 
dren, to stimulate interest in leagues for 
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the hard of hearing—in fact, to answer 
a thousand and one questions relating 
to every phase of deafness; but it was 
not prepared to give individual help with 
employment problems. 

Then one day Miss Winnifred Wash- 
burn, the Original Friendly Lady, had 
an inspiration. Why not ask Mr. Wal- 
ter O. Smith of Boston to take up the 
work? He was well qualified to do it. 
A graduate of Ann Arbor and Leland 
Stanford Universities (it was at the 
latter than he won his Phi Beta Kappa), 
he understood the principles of eco- 
nomics; although himself independent, 
he had had practical experience in his 
father’s business; he had the necessary 
time to devote to the study of these 
problems; and, best of all, he had an 
understanding heart. 

A little correspondence and the thing 
was settled. In the Voitta Review for 
April, 1923, there appeared a new de- 
partment called The Day’s Work. Since 
then it has been a regular feature, con- 
ducted by Mr. Smith without money and 
without price, and he has often supplied 
the necessary stationery and postage for 
it besides. 

Every letter addressed to the Job Man 
has received personal attention, and not 
only has advice been given, but help of 
a more practical nature as well. Local 
chapters of the Rotarians, Kiwanis or 
other similar organizations have been 
called on to lend a hand. Thus has been 
made good his statement in his intro- 
ductory article: “Above all, this depart- 
ment is to deal with experience and ac- 
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REVEALING THE JOB MAN, AS OUR WELL-KNOWN FRIEND, WALTER O. SMITH 














alone.” 


tualities, not ideals In that 
same article he sounded two important 
notes which will go far in the ultimate 
solution of this great problem of em- 
ployment for the handicapped, co-opera- 
tion and helping people to help them- 
selves. He said: “I’m not going to get 
a position for you, but perhaps I can 
help you with suggestions so that you 
can get one. That is, if all of you will 
co-operate with me to help one another.” 

Most of you will recognize Mr. Smith 
at once as the Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. Many of you have 
met him at the annual Conferences and 
many claim him as a personal friend. 
One of the most active workers in the 
voung Federation, he has had the satis- 
faction of watching its rapid growth and 
development. 

When Dr. Berry became President of 
this organization he mapped out a very 
definite program to be followed and ap- 
pointed committees to have charge of 
various lines of work. Mr. Smith was 
made Chairman of the Committee on 
Employment and Vocations and was 
given eleven able assistants to work 
with him. These assistants were chosen 
from all parts of the country, that ad- 
vice relating to local conditions might 
be available. 


The importance and scope of the 
work of this committee is shown in 
their plans for action. They hope to 


establish employment bureaus in local 
organizations, to secure co-operation 
from Municipal, State and _ Federal 
agencies, as well as from Merchant As- 
sociations, Chambers of Commerce and 
various public-spirited clubs. These 
are but a few of the plans they have in 
mind. 


The sub-division of: the Committee 


which has charge of industrial research 
has already collected and compiled much 
information relative to occupations and 
professions that the adult deafened are 
following. This information is now at 
the service of all who wish it. 
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It will be seen then that to continue 
the Job Man’s department as it is would 
be but a duplication of the work of 
this Committee, and with the adoption 
of the famous Dawes Budget, we all 
learned the folly and expense of dupli- 
cation. 

The work has not been discontinued ; 
it has simply been directed into another 
channel. If you wish assistance in solv- 
ing your economic problems, or if you 
can offer any from your experience, 
write to Mr. Smith, 1601 35th St. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Your letter will re- 
ceive the same personal attention, arouse 
the same friendly interest as_ before. 
From time to time articles about this 
bread and butter problem of the deaf- 
ened will appear in our magazine, and 
should it ever seem advisable to re- 
sume the monthly feature we shall do so. 

Those of you who do not know Mr. 
Smith personally will be interested to 
know something more of the man him- 
self. He has given abundantly of his 
time and money to the general cause of 
the deafened because he, too, remem- 
bers the dismay with which he once 
watched the gray walls of silence close 
in upon him. However, that time must 
seem very long ago, for he has reached 
the happy stage where he now wears an 
ear-phone as jauntily as an Englishman 
wears a monocle. 

He makes friends easily and children 
always like him. “Dogs and children 
know.” Not long ago he visited at the 
home of a friend who is the father of 
two small girls. So popular did Mr. 
Smith become -with these little ladies 
that after he left they begged their 
father to get them an ear-phone. They 
carried their admiration further—sin- 
cerely flattering. their hero through the 
subtle means of imitation, they shaved 
their heads in front! 

Mr. Smith believes in play as well 
as work and thinks that deafened people 
need more games than their hearing 
friends. The spirit of contest in a 
game becomes an urge that compensates 
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for certain losses. He plays an excellent 
game of golf and is popular on the links 
because he is always agreeable and a 
“good sport.” 

Probably the thing that has linked it- 
self most closely in our minds with Mr. 
Smith is his work for the Federation. 
To think of this young organization is 
to think of Mr. Smith. From the first 
he has been a man behind the guns. 
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For the Job Man’s devotion to his 
work, for his wit and wisdom, for his 
kindly advice and for his timely aid to 
all who asked it, the “Volta Family” 
offer sincere and heartfelt thanks. For 
the future we wish Mr. Smith all suc- 
cess and are confident that he will at- 
tain it. 


Three cheers for the Job Man! 





BLUNDERS, BLUNDERS, BLUNDERS 


Mary E. StTerrey 


OME wiseacre has said that the 
world is divided into two types— 
those who make mistakes and 

those who sit in judgment. Those who 
make no mistakes are dead, for mis- 
takes are universal and the man who 
never errs never dares. Nobody is per- 
fect and thus qualified to sit in judg- 
ment but angels, and there are no an- 
gels on earth, so we’re back at the 
point, as the erring schoolboy ex- 
plained, where, “Things equal to the 
same thing are equal to anything else.” 
Ask any deaf man what he considers 
the fit habitation of those who sit in 
judgment and he will promptly draw 
on his imagination, or at least on 
Dante’s imagination. 

So everybody alive makes mistakes, 
from the daring schoolboy who recog- 
nized that a brute was an imperfect 
beast, while a man was a perfect beast, 
to Homer, who seems to have been a 
notorious nodder. 

It is safe to assert that most of us 
pay in some way for our mistakes. The 
railroad and the insurance companies 
pay real coin for their blunders. I can- 
not call to mind any class that seems to 
avoid paying for mistakes, unless it be 
the doctors. Sometimes a doctor re- 
ceives remuneration for his blunders. 

Someone asked me why so many 
writers make mistakes. The reason is 





very clear, of course. It is because they 
are published and thus made notorious 
by this publicity. Authors probably 
make no more mistakes than any other 
class, but they get more advertising. 
For instance, Mr. Haggard, in “King 
Solomon’s Mines,” follows an eclipse of 
the sun by a beautiful moonlight night. 
How the moon got that way nobody 
knows. No less a man than Scott, al- 
though he didn’t command the moon and 
stars to stand still, compelled the sun to 
set in the east, which would be just 
about as great a feat. 

According to Thiers, the historian, 
twenty thousand Austrians bit the dust 
in a pouring rainstorm. There is no 
saying by what freak of nature the dust 
happened to remain. Mrs. Wharton 
walks a man on a stormy beach with 
his hands and arms lashed to his side. 

Francisque Sarcey, a Frenchman, 
waved a missing plume from a helmet. 
I have been invited several times to 
view a character’s missing tooth, but I 
have never seen one yet. Then there 
was one of Flaubert’s characters that, 
“With one hand carest her hair and with 
the other he said to her .” As far 
as I can find out, he wasn’t a deaf mute, 
either. 

If such great lights have flickered, 
it is not at all surprising to find 
lesser lights, like you and me, twink- 




















ling. If Robert W. Chambers could fill 
her throat “full of tears” and some un- 
identified writer could “wipe his wet 
neck on the piazza” and thus save. his 
laundry bill, why should you and I feel 
any qualms about the little blunders we 
make? We ought to just sit back “in a 
roar of silence” (there’s one in my head 
this minute) and laugh without bitter- 
ness at being in such distinguished com- 
pany. 

Of course, sometimes an author means 
what he says and says what he means. 
It may be that “Tish . . . in her bath- 
robe and slippers . . . and her feet ina 
tub of water,” didn’t mind spoiling her 
slippers. Also, it’s to be hoped that the 
girl who “tore her eyes from the stage” 
while “her ears still lingered” will have 
more success retrieving her recreant ears 
than you or I. 

As I said, if these greater lights can 
blink and cause amusement, why should 
folks like you and me mind a little 
blunder or be unable to laugh when one 
is made? 

An old story comes to my mind of a 
culprit in ye olden days who was being 
punished, flogged probably, and all 
through the punishment he laughed and 
laughed and laughed. Finally, examin- 
ing his bruises ruefully, but still laugh- 
ing, he was asked: “What in the world 
is the matter with you?” “Why, you 
see it is so funny; it is a joke on that 
fellow, because he was whipping the 
wrong man!” Wouldn’t this be an ideal 
state of mind for the deaf blunderer, to 
accept his punishment and laugh at the 
other fellow because the other fellow 
was laughing at the wrong man? 

Errors of judgment cannot be a bit 
funny unless you assume that the blun- 
derer is normal. It is killingly funny to 
see Charlie Chaplin fall upstairs, but it 
wouldn’t be amusing to see a blind man 
do it. Grave mistakes in the normal 


person betray a certain amount of in- 
feriority, but this is not true of the deaf 
man, because he is working with in- 
ferior tools. 
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So when a laugh goes up the joke is 


partly on the ridiculor. He is laughing 
at something that he thinks is so but 
isn’t. He, himself, has made a mistake, 
and mistakes are so very funny, so let’s 
view our stripes of punishment and 
laugh, too. 

Ask any teacher of anything which 
pupil he respects, the blunderer or the 
stand-patter. Ask it of the lip-reading 
teacher and you will very quickly get 
her point of view. The blunderer at 
least says something and the teacher has 
a chance to correct his errors, but the 
stand-patter wouldn’t say what he 
thought a thing was if he knew every 
word in the sentence except one and 
that word was and. 

But the intelligent deaf man says 
something. He blunders, yea, verily, he 
blunders! The greater his nerve the 
more readily he commits himself, the 
more quickly he dares to err. He is 
neither prudent nor diplomatic. He 
says: “To hang with mistakes. I'll go 
ahead and if I go wrong at least I’ll be 
going somewhere.” He’d rather be the 
head and be wrong than be the tail and 
be right. He takes as his guide the old 
motto that we see hanging around in 
banks and offices reminding us that he 
who never makes a mistake never does 
anything. 

If the deaf man be lukewarm or neg- 
ative or neutral he cannot err much. -He 
sticks to the middle of the road. He 
may be left behind or run over, but he 
will seldom make a mistake. On the 
other hand, Sir Boyle Roche (an Irish- 
man, to be sure), said that “the best 
way to avoid danger is to meet it 
plump,” and the plumper you meet it 
the greater your laurels—that is, if you 
make no mistake. If you do make a 
mistake, why, rub your stripes and laugh 
like the man in that old story. 

This is just exactly what this great 
family of Vouta readers have been do- 
ing in the past months—rubbing their . 
bruises and laughing. We are all will- 
ing for you to laugh with us and at us. 
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In fact, we are going to be highly in- 
sulted if you don’t. We have sent out 
a town crier, as it were, to say: “Oh 
yez, oh yez, oh yez! Come and see 
what I have gone and done!” 

All who read Royal Brown’s account 
of his deafness in the International 
Magazine know how he required banana 
oil and got banana royal. That mistake 
might have been made by any pair of 
perfect ears, especially if the request 
were issued through a pipe, bag-pipe, 
gas-pipe, tobacco-pipe or any other kind 
of a pipe except a wind-pipe. You re- 
member, he spoke through a_tobacco- 
pipe. 

Not all mistakes are as credible as 
that. Not long ago my cook held a 
bunch of those rather large long white 
radishes. She said: “Cook these?” 
pointing to the tops. Knowing that 
some people do cook radish tops for 
greens, I shook my head without sur- 
prise, but she said something else that 
I missed and foolishly let go by, simply 
directing her to put them in water. But 
I certainly was surprised ten minutes 
later to scent a new and very strange 
smell of something cooking and to find 
my lovely crisp radishes bobbing in 
hot water over the gas. Did I scold? 
No, indeed; I laughed. 

Now to this experience meeting of 
ours comes a deafened mother with sev- 
eral children by her side. They must 
have been nice children or she would 
not have been expecting someone to no- 
tice them. She sat in church and the 
preacher passed by and tramped on her 
feet. “Excuse me,” he said, “did I 
tramp on your feet?” “Oh, I have some 
larger ones at home,” she replied. Did 
the minister laugh? I expect he did. 

Speaking of preachers comes ‘another 
chronicle of one who evidently was not 
afraid to err. He was being introduced 
to a deafened man and the preacher 
himself was afflicted with dull hearing. 
He stood blandly by while various mem- 
bers of the company took turns at shout- 
ing “Our minister” in those shirking 
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ears. 
“Oh, the minister. Glad to meet you. 
I hope you will never be as deaf as I 
am.” “It’s a great pleasure, sir,” said 
the minister. Evidently he was just 
about as deaf already. 

While we are speaking of ministers 
comes Miss L. P. T. and tells how she, 
not hearing all what was said in church, 
saw nearly everybody rise to their feet 
and, not to be outdone, she arose too. 
and found that she had identified her- 
self as a Presbyterian, although she was 
a devout Episcopalian. She certainly 
was not afraid to commit herself. She 
dared to err and, having erred, she dared 
to remain standing until others sat 
down. 

Directly opposite this is the statement 
of Mr. A. C., who says he had to pose 
as a burglar. When he and a friend, 
both deaf, went to call on a family 
somebody asked through the door: 
“Who is it?’ No answer, of course, 
but another knock. “What do you 
want?” Another knock. “If you don’t 
answer I shall have to call the police!” 
Eventually the police were called, but 
fortunately the callers had departed. 

Imagination plays a great part in our 
mistakes, as is shown by Miss C. S., 
who says she received a phone call and 
begged some one of hearing to take the 
message for her. When the accommo- 
dating person seemed to say, “Your 
brother is dead!” she promptly and dra- 
matically fainted away. The immediate 
use of cold water explained to her that 
her mother simply wanted her to come 
home, not because anybody was dead, 
either. She says she is ashamed of this. 
Why, pray tell? 

All lip-readers are liable to make mis- 
takes and often substitute what is up- 
permost in the mind for that which is 
under discussion. Mrs. K. B. T. says 
she was called to the door to find a 
rather rough-looking individual on_ the 
porch who demanded to know if she 
had a daughter. “No,” she gasped, “I 
have a son.” When he laughed she 


Finally the deaf man understood. 











found he was a dog-catcher or some- 
thing and had asked if she had a dog. 
Well, it’s much better to own a son, or 
daughter, either, than a poodle-dog. 

Because Mr. B. B. had “The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame” on his mind some- 
one seemed to say to him, “Did you see 
the ‘Hunchback,’ too?” “Oh, yes; it is 
simply wonderful,” and not until the 
laughter subsided did he find that he 
had found it wonderful to punch the 
clock at 72. But he says he didn’t 
laugh and he wants to know why. I 
want to know myself. Please don’t all 
speak at one time. 

The French, so says Mr. A. C. K., 
cannot pronounce the letter r and so 
cannot speak the word fringe, although 
they ought to learn, as most of them 
use plenty of it. Anyway, a deafened 
lady seemed to be invited to trim her 
scarf with fish. Those French will go 
pretty far in original trimmings and 
styles, but this seems to be the limit. 


We have all heard of the friendly ele- 
ments, but it remained for F. R. K. 
to mistake a clap of thunder for a 
friend in need of admittance and then 
to find upon opening the door that her 
friend was still in the street. Miss G. 
M. thought some young fellow was a 
Jew because he was mentioned in con- 
nection with the word chew, and this 
is pretty apt if you consult the maga- 
zine types and use chew in the collo- 
quial sense so popularly linked up with 
a rag. Also, she says she priced a 
beautiful vanity case at fifty cents a 
dozen, thinking she was selling eggs. 
That would surely be a bargain. 

Last, but not least, comes Mrs. H. M., 
who is given some prominence because 
she made a humiliating blunder and 
held it up for us to laugh at and never 
asked anonymity. 

“Several years ago, I dared to accept 
an invitation to an informal dinner with 
a helpful friend by my side who had 
always proved a ‘prop’ to me. At the 
table I was not wholly handicapped, but 
in the large living room I was quite 
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cut off. After a while a young man of 
the party made a slight motion toward 
me with a cigar case, looking directly 
at me. I drew the shocked conclusion 
that he was offering me a smoke. But 
I managed to laugh and say, ‘No, thank 
you.’ Everybody burst into laughter 
except the young man and myself. He 
was just as shocked as I was, for, you 
see, he was asking my permission to 
smoke !” 

Now, dear friends, all your little blun- 
ders have been put upon exhibition. 
Don’t blame me if you scarcely recog- 
nize them in the fancy costumes I have 
furnished them. They are yours just 
the same. 

The response to our prize announce- 
ment for “the funniest mistake I ever 
made” was quite cordial, but there were, 
no doubt, many who might have come 
across, but didn’t. 

To make a mistake and stand the 
“gaff” is easier than to hold the thing 
up in full view and laugh at one’s self. 
Not only has Mr. Dopping-Hepenstal 
done this, but he has told of it in such 
a delightful manner that even the sky 
could not be blue after a glimpse at his 
letter. It would laugh until it cried 4 
shower. So it is with great pleasure 
that we publish his contribution. 





MY WORST MISTAKE 


RauteH Doppinc-HEPENSTAL 


ERHAPS the most—er—embarrass- 
ing mistake I ever made in lip- 
reading occurred at a_ beautiful 
fishing lake in the Laurentian Moun- 
tains. Owing to a lovely, sandy bath- 
ing beach, the resort was much patron- 
ized by the fair sex and in order to 
accommodate these ladies the proprie- 
tor built a small bathing shanty close 
to the wharf. Now, around the point 
a few hundred yards away nestled a 
little bungalow, which at the time was 
occupied by some ladies. 
I strolled down to the wharf one aft- 
ernoon with the intention of overhauling 
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my fishing baits. I noticed three young 
ladies out bathing some twenty yards 
from the wharf end. As they appeared 
to be signalling me I began to concen- 
trate on their lips, and this is what “I 
got”: 

“Bring back clothes.” 

At first I was stuck, but combining 
the hand signals—pointing first to their 
bathing costumes and then to the boat 
which lay at the wharf and finally back 
to themselves again—the whole thing 
flashed upon me. Of course they want- 
ed me to bring them their clothes in 
the boat so that they could row around 


the point and visit their bungalow 
friends. 
Off I ran, and, entering the holy 


place, bundled up all the garments in 
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sight, never even pausing to think what 
a sacrilege I was committing. As I 
turned to face them again, I saw an 
awful splashing going on, so, thinking 
they were in a hurry, I started to run 
and the bundle began to unravel. How- 
ever, I managed to retrieve the dropped 
articles and, having dumped the gar- 
nients in the boat, rowed out to my 
splashing fairies. 

Were they grateful? Not that you 
could notice! Well, what was it that 
was wanted? “Oh, you ninny! We 
asked you to bring the boat close so 
that we could dive from it.” 

And, honestly, it never struck me 
until then that they never, never would 
have sent me on such an errand as I 
thought “I got.” 





FINDING THE JOY OF DEAFNESS 


ELIZABETH 


EAFNESS is no joke. I speak 
from out of the abundance of my 
own heart. Yet deafness brings 

a compensation of its very own, so close- 
ly akin to joy that I can not understand 
why any deafened or deaf person should 
become sensitive, despondent or morbid. 

This joy is not a direct result of deaf- 
ness, but rather in the conquering of the 
handicap. The first step in deriving 
joy from deafness is the study of speech- 
reading. The mastery of this art is in 
itself an achievement. It is a fascinating 
study, this reading of the lips, facial 
expressions, and speech movements in 
general, when not a sound penetrates the 
ears. And, in reading the speech, the 
deaf person learns to read other things, 
too, such as the heart and human nature 
in general. 

Speech-reading is not a study for a 
lazy man. So many words are identical, 
so many sounds are not seen at all,” that 
the mind as well as the eye must be alert, 
ever responsive to the speaker’s moods 
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and thoughts. An intelligent deaf per- 
son can be one of the most attractive 
companions in the world, if he will be. 
Any normal person warms to an inter- 
ested, absorbed listener. But it takes 
grit to learn speech-reading. The pur- 
suit of this art challenges the skill, and 
strengthens the backbone of the most 
gifted. To test the real difficulty of 
speech-reading, watch the lips of the 
movie actors as they flash on the silver 
sheet. 

Yet the mental challenge, the very 
difficulty of speech-reading is a stimulus. 
It develops the powers of concentration 
and of the will that bring success. This 
will to do, in spite of all set-backs and 
handicaps, can be transferred to one’s 
life work. And it is in the doing of 
some really worthwhile work that a deaf 
person finds himself well on the pathway 
to joy. For to be really happy, one 
must be usefully employed, whether deaf 
or otherwise. 

As a rule, the deaf person is a willing, 
efficient, enthusiastic worker. He has 
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few outside interests to claim his time 
and his strength. He resents the deep- 
rooted suspicion that he is in some way 
inferior. Therefore he is on his mettle. 
He is out to show that he is not only as 
good a worker, but an even better one, 
than his hearing co-workers. At least, 
this is the attitude of the deaf person 
who is wise. 

This is the age of specialization. Yet 
there are so many seductions from the 
main object in life, that real concentra- 
tion is rarely found. The lure of amuse- 
ments, of pleasures, of better opportuni- 
ties in any field other than the one 
chosen, is ever present. In the mad rush 
of trying to keep up with the procession, 
the individual spreads himself amongst 
so many interests that he is more or less 
superficial in everything. A deaf person 
may have his attention thus divided, too, 
but, if so, he is the exception that proves 
the rule that deaf persons do concentrate 
their abilities along one line better than 
the hearing people, that is, taking both 
as Classes. 

For the deaf person must make of his 
work his chief interest, if he is to find 
joy in living. He can then fight the 
isolation that deafness so easily may 
cause, and the loneliness, with his ab- 
sorption in his work. He knows he 
must give service plus to make good. 
He realizes the opposition and the 
prejudices he must overcome because of 
his handicap. He appreciates that he 
can not do just average work. His 
work must be of a superior sort 1f he is 
to hold his own with the hearing work- 
ers. Yet what joy is his when he is 
promoted, when he rises higher and 
higher in his chosen work. This, joy 
is worth all the hard knocks and the 
sacrifices he must endure. 

Deafness may not make geniuses, yet 
it does often call forth unsuspected 
talents. The deaf person must bestir 
himself to his very best efforts. He can 
not afford to do less than his best. But 
this pride in his work, this sense of 
overcoming what could so easily be 
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offered as a legitimate alibi for almost 
any failure, this living up to the best 
that is in him, brings a joy even in 
deafness. And this joy no man can 
take from him. 





PREVENTION IN ROCHESTER 
GOES ON 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

There are hundreds of children in every 
city who are what might be called “potential” 
deaf children. What I mean by this is, that 
they are the present victims of conditions 
which in later life may bring on a more or 
less handicapping deafness. 

In the Deafness Prevention Clinic of No. 
18 School we have demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that if these causative 
conditions are given early and adequate 
treatment, the symptom of deafness may be 
advanced many years or be entirely pre- 
vented or cured. 

An actual case may illustrate. He is now 
10 years old. He began to be hard of hear- 
ing when he was 6 or 7. His tonsils and 
adenoids were removed at the age of 8 for 
the purpose of improving his hearing, but 
he was not given the necessary care and 
treatment afterwards and his hearing got 
worse and worse until he came to the clinic 
a few weeks ago with 2-48ths of normal 
hearing. He was dropping back rapidly in 
his school work because he was only getting 
a small portion of what was going on in the 
classroom. 

This boy presented conditions which with 
many clinics would indicate that he was 
hopelessly hard of hearing and would be- 
come gradually worse; moreover, he would 
be considered too young to treat. 

It was easy to gain the confidence of this 
boy and give him the necessary treatment, 
and after several weeks of care he registers 
15-48 of normal hearing in one ear and 
24-48 of normal in the other, and he is not 
yet at the top. 

This boy, however, will require constant 
watching for many years to control the con- 
ditions which brought on his deafness and 
which, if allowed to accumulate, may finally 
cause a deafness which will become a great 
economic burden. 

There are hundreds of children in Roches- 
ter whose hearing status is similar to this 
boy’s; whose parents should be advised as 
to their care and the children given the 
opportunity of necessary treatment, if they 
need it. 

It is the province of the Deafness Preven- 
tion Clinic of No. 18 School to fill this gap 
in our child welfare work. There are no 
financial limitations to the service; the only 
requirement being that the child needs the 
service and the parents are willing to co- 
operate to conserve the child’s hearing. 


DEAFNESS PREVENTION CLINIC. 
—Rochester Herald. 
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The Old Swimming, Pool 


Laura Davies HoLt 


Just a shallow pool of water, fringed by overhanging trees, 


Flecked by sunlight, wrapped in shadows, rippled by the 
summer breeze; 


Cricket sounds and shrill cicadas fall in tune with rustling 
leaves, 


Lapping wavelets and the distant bumble bees; 
Just a noisy sort of stillness where all sounds drift into one, 


And are hushed to restful sighing in the afternoon’s warm 
sun; 


Just a sky of tranquil blueness and some fluffy clouds to 
float, 


Like lazy sailors gliding in a fairy, airy boat. 


Mossy banks.and deeper shadows, where the willow boughs 
hang low, 


And a puff of wind to scatter yellow leaves like drifting 
snow, 


Then a pair of lads to claim it as their Paradise complete, 


Free to frolic in its shadows, lashing spray with hands and 
feet. 

All those care-free days have drifted backward with the 
flying years, 

But the memory of them lingers, dimming eyes with misty 
tears. 


Could we backward turn to childhood for one hour of 
blissful play, 


We would hasten to the willows on a hot, mid-summer’s 
day. . 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS WITH 
IMPERFECT HEARING 


FOREWORD.—The two articles which follow present a live topic from two view- 


points. 


paired hearing had their cause been given wider publicity many years ago. 
points out some of their salient needs today. 


Mr. DeLand tells what might have been accomplished for children with im- 


He also 
Miss Spofford, who is Chairman of the 


Education Committee of the American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 


Hearing, tells of the important work already accomplished in this field. 


When one 


realizes how recently this movement has taken definite form, it becomes apparent that 


noteworthy progress has been made. 


Frep DELAND. 


OW best to aid the pupil in the 

public school who found it diffi- 

cult to keep up with the class be- 
cause of impaired hearing, was an un- 
solved problem fifty years ago. Several 
times Alexander Graham Bell called 
attention to the increasing prevalence of 
imperfect hearing among pupils in 
public schools for hearing children, and 
to the fact that teachers rarely realized 
the nature of the handicap, but consid- 
ered such pupils dull or inattentive. 
In some cases even the parents did not 
understand how difficult it was for such 
a child to keep up with his class. 

It is evident that Dr. Bell had long 
been trying to solve the problem, but 
found no satisfactory solution. Yet his 
sympathies went out to those who had 
imperfect hearing; and, in 1878, he 
believed that his efforts to help the deaf 
child would, in the future, also prove 
beneficial to the “thousands not cata- 
logued with the deaf.” He believed that 
these children with imperfect hearing 
should not be sent to schools for the 
deaf, but kept in the public schools for 
hearing children, and there receive 
special instruction from a teacher who 
would teach the pupil how to read the 
lips and thus train the eyes to help the 
ears. Lip-reading is not a perfect sub- 
stitute for good hearing, but it would 
prove a great aid when receiving instruc- 
tion from the teacher or when discussing 
the lessons with class-mates after school 
hours. He also advocated the use of 
hearing tubes, for electrical aids to hear- 


ing did not come into use until long 
after his invention of the telephone. 

Of course the adoption of his sug- 
gestions for a special teacher and for 
providing mechanical aids to hearing 
meant a larger annual appropriation for 
educational purposes. Thus it did not 
meet with approval. Yet Dr. Bell be- 
lieved that as the constitution of many 
states virtually guaranteed equal educa- 
tional advantages to all children, the 
pupil with defective hearing was as 
justly entitled to be properly taught in 
his home town as was the pupil whose 
hearing was normal. From his point of 
view, the educational need of the child 
was the prime factor, not the question 
of the additional cost. If the community 
sanctioned the refusal of the school 
board to take favorable action, for fear 
of the wrath of the tax-payers at the 
next election, then the community as a 
whole was to blame for robbing the 
public school pupil with impaired hear- 
ing of the rightful heritage of equal 
educational advantages. 

Unfortunately there were then, and 
there are now, no authoritative statis- 
tics covering the entire country and 
showing the total number, in all public 
schools, of pupils with imperfect hear- 
ing. Had annual tests of the hearing of 
all the pupils been made and the results 
recorded, the public might have been 
aroused to perceive the menace in the 
increasing “prevalence of imperfect hear- 
ing” and might have taken steps to elimi- 
nate or corftrol the causes, as well as to 
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alleviate the results. It is true that 
estimates had been published, showing 
how large a proportion of the popula- 
tion, children as well as adults, had 
deficient hearing. Then, too, the results 
of local surveys of school children in 
certain cities had been published. But 
what was needed was a nation-wide 
movement to have the hearing of all 
children in all schools competently tested 
by an acceptable uniform method, that 
it might be impressed upon the public 
mind that, taking the country as a whole, 
no longer were there merely a million 
children with imperfect hearing, but, 
approximately five millions; also, that 
the percentage in annual increase was 
greater than the proportionate growth 
in population. Had those two assumed 
results been given wide publicity again 
and again, the public might long ago 
have supported the efforts of school 
boards to aid the child whose hearing 
was below normal. 

But even though school boards were 
to adopt a very generous policy and 
authorize not only the employment of 
extra teachers, but also the purchase of 
mechanical and electrical aids to hearing, 
years would probably elapse before all 
the additional teachers could be secured. 
For where can thousands of competent 
teachers of lip-reading be found? It is 
reasonable to assume that there are five 
million pupils with imperfect hearing in 
one ear, if not in both, and that at 
least one million should have immediate 
lip-reading instruction. Hence, how 
many trained teachers will be required? 

It is doubtful even if the demand 
came for many teachers whether the 
present normal training facilities could 
be properly expanded so as to graduate 
more than four hundred thoroughiy 
trained teachers each year. It is true 
that more normal training schools could 
be established, and no doubt they would 
be well patronized if there were a de- 
mand for trained teachers. Competent 
and_ successful normal-course training 
teachers of lip-reading are believed to 
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be very scarce. An emergency, however, 
might reveal that there are several 
among the teachers of lip-reading to the 
adult deafened who possess the ability 
to train students. 


The first and most important step is 
for school boards to create a demand for 
thoroughly trained teachers, and to spe- 
cify the required qualifications. The 
type of teacher most desirable probably 
is the one who can sympathetically un- 
derstand all the difficulties entailed by 
imperfect hearing, as well as the limi- 
tations inherent in lip-reading, a teacher 
who can appreciate the difficulty of be- 
coming a good lip-reader when the 
faculty of concentration has not been 
cultivated. Success can come only 
through the exercise of infinite patience 
on the part of the teacher, combined 
with ability to arouse infinite determina- 
tion to succeed on the part of the pupil. 


Now comes the question of which 
pupils shall be assigned to the special 
teacher. This raises the question of a 
suitable standard test for the sense of 
hearing that can be uniformly applied in 
all schools throughout the country, a 
method of testing that will not only be 
universally acceptable but that can be 
easily and quickly applied, and that will 
accurately show in what degree the hear- 
ing is impaired in one ear or both. It 
is doubtful if there is unanimity of opin- 
ion regarding the type of test most de- 
sirable, though it is believed that a ma- 
jority hold that the spoken word ought 
to form the basis of any method of 
testing the hearing. Twenty years ago 


-the suggestion was offered that it might 


be possible to devise a method by which 
certain test words etched or engraved 
upon a wax record would insure the 
desirable uniformity so necessary in a 
test based upon the pupil’s ability to 
hear the spoken word. The record was 
to be placed on a graphophone in a 
sound-proof room adjoining the room 
in which the tests were made, and con- 
nected by a small rubber tube passing 
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through a small hole in the wall with 
the ear tubes in the testing-room. 

This unsolved problem of fifty years 
ago is at last beginning to attract at- 
tention. It is for us to further the 
cause in every way possible. 


II. 
FLORENCE P. SporrorpD 


As Mr. DeLand shows, Dr. Bell had 
the vision of a prophet and the enthu- 
siasm of a pioneer. The idea of equal 
opportunity for education ensured to 
the deafened child by special aids, is 
slowly making its way. 

Last year the American Federation 
of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing appointed a Committee on Educa- 
tion, whose sub-committee (A) was 
charged with the Survey of Hard of 
Hearing Children in the Public Schools. 
Its efficient chairman, Mrs. James F. 
Norris, has gathered statistics from all 
places where they are at present avail- 
able, so far as known to the commit- 
tee. Her preliminary report covers 27 
cities and towns, reporting surveys 
varying much in character and often 
not complete. These places are in 11 
States and the District of Columbia. 
Speech-reading classes—generally con- 
ducted by one teacher going from 
school to school—are in operation in 
wo-thirds of these towns. Rhode 
Island has a State law requiring an- 
nual tests of the hearing of her 76,000 
school children and the results are 
carefully recorded in each town, but no 
attempt is made to meet the needs of 
the 2.6% of the children who are 
found to have impaired hearing. 

To Rochester, N. Y., belongs the 
credit of the first ear clinic in con- 
nection with the schools—or rather the 
credit is due to the patient, self-sac- 
rificing work of Dr. Franklin Bock. 
His first clinic was started in 1909, 
but it was half a dozen years later 
when a teacher of speech-reading was 
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added to the school system. A city- 
wide survey was not attempted, but a 
certain number of schools have been 
surveyed in the last three years. From 
the Junior High School, 2% of the 
pupils were placed in speech-reading 
classes and from the grammar school, 
3%. 

In Buffalo there is an annual survey; 
a speech-reading class has been in op- 
eration for four years and a _ second 
one for two years. The statistics of 
1923 show the percentage of defective 
hearing by sexes, and it is curious that 
nearly 1% of the total number of boys 
examined were affected in varying de- 
grees, while among the girls there was 
only a little more than one-half of 1%. 


The regular medical examination of 
school children in New York State in- 
cludes hearing tests, as do most of the 
increasing number of physical inspec- 
tions which are obligatory. There are 
undoubtedly many cases of incipient 
deafness, or conditions likely to pro- 
duce deafness, which would not be de- 
tected in a general examination. 


By the untiring efforts of Miss Kim- 
ball, of Lynn, Mass., that city was 
the pioneer in New England by estab- 
lishing speech-reading classes in 1918. 
The cases of defective hearing among 
the children were reported in 1922 as 
representing 1.4%, in 1923-4, 1.2% and 
in 1924-5, 1.1%. 


Educational authorities, generalizing 
on even superficial surveys in differ- 
ent parts of the country, consider it 
proven that an average of 4% of school 
children are deaf or deafened. 


Mr. DeLand’s desire for a country- 
wide annual test of hearing in the 
schools is shared by the Federation, 
and every effort will be made by the 
Committee on Education to urge the 
adoption of a standard scientific method 
of testing. The whisper test, the 
watch test, the Whipple test, which are 
all affected by the personal equation of 
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the tester, will eventually be superseded 
by the audiometer test. The commit- 
tee believes that the group audiometer, 
just perfected by the Western Electric 
Company, will prove the solution of 
this question. Twenty persons at once 
can be accurately tested as to the hear- 
ing percentage of each ear. 

The Federation has secured the 
hearty endorsement of the medical so- 
ciety representing all classes of spe- 
cialists in ear defects and also that of 
the American Medical Association. The 
Survey Committee has encouragement 
and constructive advice in its work 
from the U. S. Bureau of Education. 
With these valuable liaisons, the Edu- 
cation Committee feels that real prog- 
ress will soon be possible. 

Important as the general statistics 
are, the Committee thinks that wher- 
ever local educators realize the need of 
instruction in speech-reading for chil- 
dren retarded by impaired hearing, 
classes should be started at once. Help 
the children now and count them as 
they are reported to speech-reading 
teachers, but never lose sight of the 
need of better testing and recording. 

Successful surveys require the coop- 
eration of school and medical authori- 
ties with local persons having a knowl- 
edge of speech-reading and its value. 
The Federation, through its Survey 
Committee and with the assistance of 
its research committee (of which Dr. 
Phillips is chairman) may in future 
be able to create local survey commit- 
tees to carry on the gospel of aural 
clinics and speech-reading instruction 
all over the country. It is obvious that 
time and tact are essential to this work 
and as Mr. DeLand remarks, the en- 
lightening of public opinion is no small 
element of success. 

He has also brought up the important 
question of how to get enough teach- 
ers of speech-reading to meet the de- 
mand, as soon as school authorities 
generally realize the need for them. 
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Sub-committee (B) of the Education 
Committee—chairman, Miss Louise 
Wimsatt, teacher of speech-reading in 
the schools of Washington, D. C.—is 
charged with this duty. The Training 
of Teachers for Hard of Hearing Chil- 
dren is the definition of its field of 
work. Miss Wimsatt has reported that 
there are four normal courses now 
being given, two of which are Univer- 
sity Extension courses. One, conducted 
by Miss Martha E. Bruhn, is under 
the auspices of Boston University, the 
other, conducted by Miss Alice Howe, 
connected with the University of 
Rochester. Miss Samuelson is in 
charge of a course of normal gradu- 
ates taking special instruction in 
teaching speech-reading at the Hayne 
Public School in Philadelphia. 


Looking to a future need of many 
more teachers, the Committee feels that 
the Federation should be the national 
authority on the subject of standard 
requirements for the public school 
teacher of speech-reading. General 
qualifications will be defined by au- 
thorities on education, as in the case 
of all others connected with a school 
system. But the Federation should, 
through its committees, define the spe- 
cial qualifications needed and some 
standard of training, so that the pro- 
fession shall not be discredited by ac- 
ceptance of poorly equipped teachers. 

Sub-committee (B) has but started 
on its work in this direction and the 
third sub-committee (C)-—Professor 
Jacob Reighard, of the University of 
Michigan, chairman—which has for its 
field the Standardization of Teaching 
of the Adult Deafened, may also work 
out valuable suggestions. 

Both sub-committees are made up of 
active teachers, private and_ public. 
Their experiences, compared and com- 
bined, should afford a working model 
to present to any public school ready 
to add speech-reading instruction to 
its program. 

















The Friendly Corner 












































Joys shared with others are more enjoyed. 
dear Friends: 


—Anonymous. 
M* 
Did you read the quotation 


above? It was to share pleasure 
with all of you that I asked last May 
for amateur kodak pictures of some 
of the beauty spots you have seen, ac- 
companied by descriptions of or inci- 
dents related to the places. Will I in- 
cur forever the wrath of our friends in 
forty-seven states when I tell you that 
the prize goes to a resident of “much 
advertised California,” for a picture and 
description of beautiful Lake Tahoe? 
The winner is Miss Coralie Kenfield, 
and Correspondence Club members 
who have been so fortunate as to be in 
the same group with her will hail with 
delight these two pictures from her ko- 
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dak. You see I am giving the second 
one just to show you that I am not 
prejudiced in favor of any particular 
State. 

Photography An Avocation 


For those who have not the hearing ear 
there is no more delightful and instructive 
avocation than photography. The seeing 
eye is ours; let us make the most of it. Let 
us record what we see, that others who 
see not so much nor so clearly may know 
and share the joy that is ours. 

Lake Tahoe is a wonderful sheet of clear 
water, twenty-three miles long and _ thirteen 
miles wide. In some places it is half a mile 
deep. It is a basin of sky-blue and emerald- 
green water set in the mountains at an alti- 
tude of more than a mile above the level 
of the sea. 

It is surrounded by snow-capped moun- 
tains, and tall pines fringe its banks. The 


reflection of the snowy mountains and the 
trees in the clear water of the lake makes 
a scene of surpassing beauty. 


The Lake is 
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MT. ROBSON, THE HIGHEST PEAK IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. SNOW AND GLACIERS 
CLING TO ITS RUGGED SLOPES 


said to surpass Como in natural grandeur. 
Its waters teem with fish. Rainbow trout, 
weighing as much as twelve pounds, are 
found in great numbers. 

Another contributor sens in this de- 
lightful picture and the even more de- 
lightful description of it. It was from 
her, you see, that I borrowed that 
phrase about California, but one knows 
immediately that she has the “divine 


sense of humor that rainbows the tears 
of the world” and is not going to be at 
all piqued, or think for one minute that 
Nova Scotia ranks second to anything 
beautiful. 

This snapshot was not taken in much-ad- 
vertised California, but in Nova Scotia in 
June. On a ridge south of the village of 


Wolfville, it commands a view charming be- 
yond compare. The immediate foreground 





BEYOND THE CLOVERFIELD IS THE VILLAGE OF WOLFVILLE ON THE BASIN OF MINAS 
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is a field of white clover, about ready for 
the scythe. Beyond that is a part of Wolf- 
ville, nestled among its many beautiful 
trees and situated on the Basin of Minas, 
a part of which is seen in the picture. Two 
points of land jut out into the Basin— 
Long Island (really made a peninsula by its 
dykes) at the right, and Starr’s Point at 
the left. 

In the dim distance, at the extreme left of 
the picture, is Cape Blomidon, or, quoting 
Longfellow, “Far to the northward Blomidon 
rose.” At the right of the picture, scarcely 
discernible, is the little village of Grand 
Pre, “which lay in the fruitful valley,” when 
Evangeline was forced to leave her home 
there, just as it does today. 

After the expulsion of the Acadians, as 
described by Longfellow in “Evangeline,” 
these lands were settled by colonists from 
the New England States. The woman who 
clutters up the foreground is a descendant 
of one of these New England settlers, who 
in the course of time wandered back to the 
land of her forefathers in New England. 
She is 
Club there, and was “snapped” on a recent 
visit to the wonderful and far-famed “Land 
of Evangeline.” 

* 2 * * * 


The letter that I quote below set me 
thinking. I hope it will have the same 
effect on you and then I want you to 
let me know your thoughts. Let’s all 
air our opinions on the subject. 


Dear Friendly Lady: 

Having been away for two months I was 
that many issues behind in reading your 
department. When you are abroad, you 
read a week-old newspaper with as much 
interest as you would one damp from the 
presses at home. It is all a matter of rela- 
tivity. Any issue of the Votta Review is 
a current one until you have read it. The 
test that proves the Review a live one comes 
from an old journalist’s explanation to me of 
news. Said he: “News is anything that moves 
you to feeling in any direction.” The Review 
always makes me wish to stand up in meet- 
ing and refute or applaud vehemently. 

From the last two issues I come away with 
the feeling that we are all striving for suc- 
cess. To that I murmur, “Hallelujah.” But 
boiled down, it would seem that success to 
a deafened person is money and the ability 
to read lips, To that .I exclaim, “In 
Heaven’s name, why?"=1s “there no alterna- 
tive? If we start out on a journey, which we 
may compare to life, and the’road is ob- 
structed by a landslide, which ‘we may com- 
pare to deafness, do we give up the*journey? 
Expire on the spot? No, we detour! A lit- 
tle rougher going but nothing to cry about. 

Is wealth the main road to happiness? If 
it is blocked to you, detour! If association 
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with those of your kind means happiness 
tc you and you simply cannot master lip- 
reading, detour again! Get under their skin 
in another manner. Personal charm isn’t 
a matter of small talk and platitudes. Think 
of the most lovable dog you know. He can’t 
talk to you about the weather but he wags 
his tail at the sound of your voice. When 
people talk to you, show your pleasure. 
That’s enough, 

I hope you won’t think this is preaching— 
or theory. I have been deaf many years and 
minus wealth quite as long, but never un- 
happy because of either. I found that the 
concentration necessary for me to read lips 
absorbed too much gray matter for that 
simple process, leaving no tether for my brain 
to revel in the delightful fields of repartee. 
I chose to be a poor lip-reader rather than 
a very stupid person. 

As for money, instead of striving frantic- 
ally for the means to gratify manifold de- 
sires, I have striven to curtail the desires 
and I find happiness in not having what I 
do not want. It sounds like philosophy. I 
assure you it is not intended as such. My 
intentions have simply been happiness. I 
have achieved that end. I am a success—no, 
a happy failure. 


Though the author of the letter de- 
nies it, this is philosophy and _philos- 
ophy that has much to recommend it, 
but it seems to me that it does not go 
far enough. To merely eschew money 
making and lip-reading as an end to 
happiness is not enough. My friend, 
you adopt a negative attitude toward 
two factors that may spell success for 
another deafened person; what positive 
factor takes their place? The self-de- 
nial of the stoics was long ago cast 
into limbo. We know now that life 
means expression. And while we are 
talking about money making we are as- 
suming that no one wishes wealth for 
the mere sake of having it. Misers are 
few and far between. 


An artist paints, first of all, because 
painting is his means of expression. 
but he does not refuse a prize if it is 
awarded to him. Another man builds 
railroads and in so doing amasses a 
fortune, which was something inciden- 
tal to the desire to create. 

While reading this letter I was at 
once reminded of W. J. Locke’s old, 
famliar story of The Belovéd Vaga- 
bond. Paragot, you remember, was 
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a man who, at a great crisis of his 
life, turned from all worldly ambitions 
and became a wanderer. His wit and 
philosophy are charming. Yet, having 
disregarded all conventions, he still re- 
tained a sense of responsibility. 

“I am Paragot, my son,” he would say, “a 
film full of wind and wonder, fantasy and 
folly, driven like thistledown about the 
world. I do not count. But you, my little 
Asticot, have the Great Responsibility be- 
fore you. It is for you to uplift a corner 
of the veil of Life and show the joy to men 
and women where they would not have 
sought it. Work now, and gather wisdom, 
my son, so that when the Great Day 
comes you may not miss your destiny.” 
And once, he added wistfully—‘“as I have 
missed mine.” 


The story of this most unusual man 
closes with this paragraph which is 
good food for thought: 

“Philosophy means love of wisdom. And 
all that the wisdom of all the ages can tell 
us, is summed up in the last words of one 


of the wisest books that ever was written: 
‘We must cultivate our garden.’” 


Isn’t that what people are trying to 
do everywhere, to “cultivate their gar- 
dens?” But it means the doing of 
something. We cannot detour forever 
or we will never reach our objective 
point. 

My friend has said that happiness has 
been his aim and he has attained it. 
Volumes have been written about this 
elusive quality, yet all has not yet been 
said, else would everybody be happy. 
Here are four factors that have helped 
to make up one man’s joy in living: As- 
sociation with his kind, showing pleasure 
in their company, engaging in delightful 
repartee, curtailing manifeld desires. No, 
that is not enough. 

Happiness and success, a big subject! 
From the stories we read of successful 
people, whether deafened or not, it ap- 
pears to me that happiness and success 
generally mean work, self-expression, 
doing for others. That is my idea, or 
part of it. What is yours? Write and 
tell me your views. Let’s gather at our 
round table and have a lively discussion. 
It should be both entertaining and profit- 
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able. Maybe our friend who started us 
off will come back at me with some “de- 
lightful repartee.” 

The Washburn Friendly Fund took 
a sudden spurt and jumped like a lead- 
ing stock ina bull market. Last month 
we reported $26.00. This month we re- 
port $42.00. Those who “bulled it up” 
being the Misses Mary E. Sumner, 
Olive E. Harris, Elizabeth Larsen, Jo- 
sephine Wiweke and Kathleen Geddes. 
There was also ten cents in fines from 
The Fliers. Come on, boost up this 
stock. It is selling below par. 

Just-as I am ready to send in my 
copy to the editor, or rather her as- 
sistants, I begin to get reports of the 
most delightful sort from the Confer- 
ence. It was the disappointment of 
my life that, just at the last moment, 
with all plans made for a trip to Min- 
neapolis, the unexpected happened and 
I could not go. I could give you some 
meager accounts now of some of the 
good times that'were had up there, but 
I think you will enjoy it more if you 
wait until I can give it to vou in de- 
tail. Everyone who has written has 
spoken in most glorious terms of the 
hospitality of our Minneapolis friends. 
More anon. 

Whom have you interested in the 
Correspondence Club this month? We 
want more men to more nearly equalize 
the present difference in numbers. Tell 
your league members about us. Write to 


THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 





DESPERATE MEASURES 


Speaking of rehabilitation and readjust- 
ment and the miracles that are sometimes 
performed in the face of necessity, there is 
the story of the artist who had his studio 
in a large office building. One afternoon 
he had just completed a landscape when he 
happened to look up and saw the janitor of 
the building looking at the painting. 

“Well, Malachi,” said the artist, “do you 
suppose you could paint a picture like that?” 

The - janitor squinted at the picture for 
a moment and then replied in the gravest 
tones: “Sure. A man can do anything if 
he’s druv to it.” 

—Harper’s Monthly. 








THE ART OF LIP-READING 


HELEN ScRIVER 


¢¢y IP-READING is the art of un- 

derstanding a speaker’s thought 

by watching the movements of 
his mouth.” Lip-reading, then, is not 
an exact science like mathematics. It 
is an art, neither pure nor simple, but an 
art nevertheless, and one in which skill 
comes only with patient and prolonged 
study. Spoken thought comes to the 
lip-reader not through the medium of 
sound vibration to his ears but through 
the revelation of that vibration as seen 
on a speaker’s mouth. The lip-reader 
makes his eyes ‘either help or entirely 
take the place of his ears by watching a 
speaker’s mouth. If sound held posi- 
tions or shapes our task would be easier. 
Unfortunately for us sound is revealed 
by movements and what we comprehend 
we have to “catch on the wing.” 

The art of lip-reading is not new. In 
fact it dates back almost five centuries 
when it originated in Germany.  Lip- 
reading is well known in France and 
throughout the British Empire. That 
lip-reading is a language for the con- 
genitally deaf is true, but it is only half 
of the truth. For many years lip-reading 
has been practiced as an art by deafened 
persons who have no other defect save 
that of impaired hearing. The first 
school of lip-reading for the adult deaf- 
ened in this country was opened in 
Boston twenty-five years ago. Now 
there are schools of lip-reading in near- 
ly every state in the union. Lip-read- 
ing is taught in the public schools as well 
as in the evening schools of many of our 
cities. 

In teaching lip-reading the instructor 
keeps two factors constantly in mind. 
First he must teach his pupil to see and 
know the sound movements as they oc- 
cur on a speaker’s mouth and secondly 
he must train his mind to overcome the 
limitations of his eyes. I do not think 


this problem is so different from that 
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of a shorthand teacher. 


Her first prob- 
lem is to teach the pupil to write short- 
hand. Her real problem, I believe, is to 
train the pupil to interpret his notes af- 


ter he has made them. It is the same 
with lip-reading. The lip-reader takes 
his notes on his visual memory. He has 
this disadvantage, however. He must 
not only take his notes but he must 
transcribe them to himself at the same 
time. 

May | illustrate my first point by de- 
scribing the distinctive features of the 
sound movements for the consonants, 
p, b, and m? If you will look you will 
see that I cannot say pie, buy or my 
without shutting my lips (pie, buy, my). 
We call this movement the _ lips-shut 
movement and we say that the sounds of 
p, b and m are revealed by the lips-shut 
movement. We do not say that they 
sound alike.* They do not. We say 
they look alike on the lips, in other 
words they are homophenous. One of 
the difficulties presented in lip-reading is 
the very large number of homophenous 
words (words that look alike on the 
lips). We explain this difficulty in the 
first lesson and we are still explaining 
it in the last lesson. In teaching the lips- 
shut movement we do not stop until the 
mind of our pupil subconsciously asso- 
ciates with the lips-shut movement not 
only the sound of p but the sound of b 
and m as well. The eyes cannot tell 
whether the word is pie, buy or my but 
the mind can. For example: If I say 
“Will you have a piece of pie?” no one 
of you will think I am offering you 
either buy or my; whereas if I say 
“This is my hat” you will not think I am 
claiming a pie hat. 

In the system of shorthand with which 
I am familiar we were taught that the 
downward stroke from left to right 
stood for the sound of p and for the 
sound of b, both in combination with 
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some vowel. As beginners we were 
taught to make a light stroke for p and 
a heavier stroke for b but as we became 
proficient in interpreting our notes we 
no longer took time to shade our strokes. 
In transcribing our notes, when we saw 
the downward stroke our minds were 
subconsciously prepared for either p or 
b in combination with any vowel what- 
soever and we had little trouble in de- 
ciding whether the sentence read: “We 
shall expect this pail to be brought at 
once’—or “we shall expect this bill to 
be paid at once.” So it is with lip-read- 
ing. The mind must be the interpreter 
of the movement. 

May I give one other example of de- 
scribing a movement for the lip-reader? 
In the Saturday Evening Post for Octo- 
ber 11, 1924, I find a cover by Mr. Fos- 
ter called “Sweet Adeline.” It does not 
take much imagination on your part to 
see that the boys have just reached the 
climax of this modern classic and are 
putting their whole souls into the “AH” 
(Ah-dey-line). As a teacher of lip-read- 
ing I find this picture a most happy 
example of the characteristic feature of 
the sound of AH. We say the lips are 
relaxed, that is, they are flat in their 
natural position and the opening be- 
tween the lips is the widest of the re- 
laxed vowels. For the purpose of lip- 
reading these boys simply must let go 
of that sound which is exaggerated be- 
cause it is accented and must complete 
the word “Adeline.” Although the pic- 
ture shows very plainly the characteris- 
tic of the vowel sound of AH I must 
teach my pupil to see this sound not as 
a shape or as a position in the picture, 
but as a movement in the word “Ade- 
line.” 

I have shown you the distinguishing 
features of the sound movements for the 
consonants p, b, and m—lips-shut, and 
also for the vowel sound of ah—relaxed 
wide. These are easy movements. If 
it were possible to train the eyes to see 
infallibly all of the movements and to 
associate them correctly, lip-reading 
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would depend only upon trained eyes. 
Unfortunately 40 per cent of the sounds 
are obscure; that is, the revealing move- 
ments are so slight and so frequently 
hidden that they are extremely hard to 
see. For example let us take the sound 
movement for y. We say that the point 
of the tongue is depressed. This sounds 
very well but for practical help to the 
lip-reader it amounts to very little. I 
put the sound of y into a word (we al- 
ways show our movements in words) 
and I say “yes.” My pupil however, in 
this case is no better off and when I 
subject my word “yes” to a lip-reading 
analysis I find these to be the facts: for 
the sound of y the revealing movement, 
the depression of the point of the tongue, 
is obscure; for the sound of the short e, 
the extended medium, the revealing 
movement is not only practically homo- 
phenous with one other vowel sound but 
it is easily confused with two others; 
and for the sound of s I find that the 
revealing movement, the tremor at the 
corners, though not obscure, is classi- 
fied as not easy to see. My pupil shakes 
his head, I cannot blame him. But 
when I put this word into a sentence 
and say “Yes, we have no bananas” his 
face lights up, he nods his head, he has 
understood perfectly. The power of the 
mind is unlimited. It can make up for 
all of the limitations of the eyes. 

Which brings me back to my second 
factor in teaching lip-reading, training 
the mind of the pupil. I must train my 
pupil to grasp the thought as a whole. 
He must learn how to make two or 
three mental shorthand notes supply the 
whole sentence. He must learn how to 
anticipate the thought, to go on. If he 
stops for a second he is lost in exactly 
the same way as the stenographer in her 
first position. He must keep his mind 
going. Furthermore he must learn to 
think quickly and he must keep his mind 
ready for any change in the conversa- 
tion. 

The lip-reader cannot make a home 
run every time. Last week I went to 
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see Babe Ruth play ball with Santa 
Barbara fans. You know it was Emer- 
son who said, “If a man will write a 
better book, preach a better sermon, or 
make a better mouse-trap than his neigh- 
bors, the world will make a beaten path- 
way to his door, though he build his 
habitation in the woods.” I do not know 
whether I was more happy to see the 
Big Bambino fan out in the first inning 
or on his second appearance at the bat 
hit the ball way over the back fence. 
We lip-readers may fan out in the first 
inning. It may be because the speaker 
is not in a good light, it may be that you 
do not pitch the ball to us squarely 
over the plate, that you mumble your 
words for example, or the fault may be 
entirely ours; we may be too tired and 
our minds simply cannot grasp the 
thought. We cannot score every time. 
What we aim at is a good batting aver- 
age. 

I do not believe there is a negative 
side to the argument that the -mental 
discipline from an intensive study of 
lip-reading is equivalent to that obtained 
from other studies. For developing 
concentration it has no equal. Lip- 
reading is no longer open to the ob- 
jection that it has no educational value. 
It is worthy of a. place in our high 
school curriculum. For the pupils who 
have impaired hearing, no matter of 
what degree, it should be subsituted for 
a modern language such as French or 
German, or in the vocational course it 
might well be offered in the place of 
stenography. It should receive equal 
credit toward graduation. That it 
should be made available in our public 
schools is without question. If you are 
not deaf you cannot know the nervous 
strain under which a deafened person 
works. Neither can you understand 
how the study of lip-reading tends to 
lessen that strain, how it tends to re- 
store self confidence in the person who 
is suffering with an inferiority complex, 
how, if you will, it takes the deaf look 
off his face. The deafened person is 











THE VOLTA REVIEW 


That he is 
handicapped goes without saying but 
_ his handicap can be alleviated by giving 
him lip-reading. To be deaf is not easy, 
but “to be deaf and not know lip-reading 
is like living in the present age without 
the modern conveniences.” 


not a defective person. 





WILLIAM H. LUDEN 


Reading, Pa., April 23—Heads of families 
employed in William H. Luden’s big confec- 
tionery factory here who will keep children 
over fourteen years old in school instead of 
putting them to work next term will receive 
a bonus of $250 for each ‘child from Mr. Lu- 
den, it was announced at the Luden office to- 
day. Many employes will get bonuses on two 
or three children of fourteen or over. 

It was explained that Mr. Luden believes 
most children stop school and go to work be- 
cause their parents need their earnings and 
cannot afford to keep them at their books. 
The bonus will represent an income of about 
$5 weekly for each child—New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

The American School for the Deaf at Hart- 
ford, Conn., says: “Mr. Luden’s benevolences 
cover a wide field, but it is seldom that the 
public hears of them, so quietly does he carry 
on his good works. The American School has 
often been the recipient of gifts from him 
and his family, and we have much tangible 
evidence of his thoughtfulness and kindness.”— 
The New Era. 

Mr. Luden has been a good friend also to 
the Volta Bureau and the Voita Review. 





A WORD OF REASSURANCE 


Miss Ruth Robinson tells us about a 
friend of hers to whom the doctors said 
that she “wouldn’t be able to hear Gabriel’s 
trumpet.” Miss Robinson has worried over 
this and wants me to tell her what is to be- 
come of those who cannot hear the trumpet 
call. 

The doctor’s remark merely confirms a 
suspicion I have long had, namely, that thev 
never read any worth-while literature. If 
they did appreciate it, more of them would 
be subscribers for the Votta Review. But 
one would suppose that they would have 
at least a reasonable knowledge of the Bible. 
I excuse Miss Robinson because she is too 
busy looking up new subscribers. But the 
doctors! I wonder if this will sound famil- 
eae the sun shall be darkened and 
the moon shall not give her light, and. the 
stars shall fall from hecven, . .” If, with 
all this going on, anyone: is still left in 
doubt as to what is happening, the sound 
of Gabriel’s trumpet would not help. 
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OFFICERS OF THE 


FEDERATION | faces, eager greetings of wel- 
Gordon Berry, M.D. Presi-|C°me, made you feel “at 
dent. hes 33 |home” and you knew that 
“we are so glad to have you 

Horace Newhart, M.D.,|here” was sincere. Then the | 


President-Elect. 


|“Friendly Corner,” was 


| 
| Outstretched hands, smiling | 


true 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, |to its name, and found loyal 


First Vice-President. 


| adherents in the readers and 


Miss Florence P. Spofford, | friends of our beloved VoLta 


Second Vice-President. 
Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr., 
Third Vice-President. 
Miss Josephine B. Timber- 
lake, Recording Secretary. 
Miss Annetta W. Peck, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
Walter O. Smith, Treasurer. 





THE FIELD SECRETARY’S 
MESSAGE 
Dear Friends: 

Those of you who were at 
the Conference Banquet will 
remember the story told by 
Dr. Jane Robbins, about the 
little Jewish boy who said 
when somebody asked him 
if he were going to be a 
Rabbi when he grew up, “No, 
I couldn’t think of words 
beautiful enough to talk to 
God.” 

That is the way I feel 
about the Minneapolis Con- 
ference—I can’t think of 
words beautiful enough to 
tell you about the wonderful 
spirit shown, the inspiring 
team-work, the happy faces, 
the meetings with old friends, 
the new friendships made, 
the intelligent handling of 
the problems of the deafened. 
On every face you seemed to 
see Tiny Tim’s prayer (“God 
bless: us. every one”) an- 
swered. “There never was 
such a. conference.” 

Let’s talk about it for a- 
while. The- first thing that 
impressed you about the con- 
ference was the enerenes 
You felt wrapped up in_ it. 





REVIEW. 
| Western 





The officials of the 
Electric Company 
and the Dictograph Products 
Corporation were _ always 
ready to adjust our head- 
phones, and rejoiced with us 
when we heard. Everything 
was done for our comfort 
and pleasure and our friends 
in the Minneapolis League 
will ever be noted for their 
heart-warming hospitality. 

I wish that every deafened 
person and those interested 
in our problems could have 


heard the inspiring papers 
presented in Minneapolis. 
These will be published in 


the proceedings some time in 
the fall, and all of you can 
read them. The reports of 
the various committees made 
us all feel proud of the work 


that has been accomplished 
since the Washington Con- 
ference. The _ proceedings 


will tell you of the things 
that we heard—but oh, the 
things that we saw! 


The exhibits from local or- 
ganizations and schools of 
lip-reading attracted much 
attention, as did the Federa- 
tion exhibit and the Model 
Health Exhibit 
loaned by ‘Dr. William A. 
O’Brien of the University of 
Minnesota. 

One of my friends said to 
me: “I. feel selfish to be 
seeing all of these beautiful 
things when my dear League 
members are not seeing any 


(Continued on Page 426, 
Col. 3) 
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generously | py 











HEARD AT THE 
CONFERENCE 


“Tsn’t it just the most won- 
derful Conference?” 

“I’m. so thrilled at the fine 
progress made that I can 
hardly wait to get back home 
to tell them about it.” 

“Words can’t begin to teil 
my admiration of the entire 
program.” 

“Aren’t these hearing 
struments marvelous?” 

“As royal hosts, who could 
equal these splendid Minne- 
apolis people?” 

“I’m so glad I came. I 
hadn’t realized what wonder- 
ful progress our Federation 
had made.” 

“Life will never be the 
same for me because of this 
conference. I feel inspired.” 

“Aren’t. you thrilled over 
the work for the hard of 
hearing children?” 

“IT am having the happiest 
time of my life.” 

“I never realized before 
how many worthwhile people 
there are in this wonderful 
work.” 

“As for these hearing in- 
struments! I never expected 
this side of heaven to hear 
for three days as I have 
heard here. Isn't it wonder- 
ful to hear?” 


in- 


“Aren’t the exhibits inter- 
esting?” 

“Did you ever see  any- 
thing more beautiful than 


th's banquet?” 
“Everybody looks so hap- 


“Of course I’m going to 
Philadelphia next year. I 
wouldn’t miss it for anything.” 

“Aren't the Minneapolis 
people the friendliest in -the 
world?” 

“Wasn't the drive to Lake 
Minnetonka just beautiful?” 


(Continued on Page. 427, 
Col. 2) 
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HURRAH FOR THE 
CHICAGO LEAGUE 


The Chicago League won 
the Treasurer’s Trophy, pre- 
sented by Mr. Walter Olcott 
Smith. This success was due 
to the splendid team-work of 
the members under the lead-! 
ership of Miss Gertrude Tor- 
rey. The trophy, a beautiful 
silver cup, is now “pridefully 
and beautifully resting at the 
Community House.” It will 
be brought to the Conference 
in Philadelphia next year. 
Which League will carry it} 
home? (See page 427, col-| 
umn 2). 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE 


“The Philadelphia League 
grew out of a belief ex- 
pressed in its constitution and 
by-laws that all members of 
such an _ organization have 
a vital interest in its policies, 
and give it their best loyalty 
when active participants in 
its government and activities. 





Our government is through 
two assemblies which have 
their own members on _ the 


Board of Directors and meet 
separately afternoon and eve- 
ning. This plan permits the 
participation of all members 
and is working out beautifully. 
The administrative duties are 


also divided. The League 
functions through its com- 
mittees, and no officer or 


director may head a commit- 


tee. Thus workers are en- 
listed. We find our mem- 
bers anxious to assume re- 
sponsibilities and happiest 
with them. 

“Our scheduled activities 
have consisted of lectures, 


social teas, card parties, art, 
sewing and physical culture 
classes, and a delightful series 
of special entertainments. 
Views and Reviews, the 
League paper is distributed 
free of charge to members. 
It is extremely popular, has 
articles by well-known au- 
thors, themselves deafened, 
and contains interesting ac- 
counts of League activities 
and Board Meetings. Also 
I might add that the motto 
of the League is ‘Service.’” 


Mrs. A. E. Woon, 


| eration Y. 
Through the enterprising ef- 





President. ! 





| THE SPEECH-READING 


CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


“The Welfare and Social 
Service Committees have been 


very much alive. There has 
been more than the usual 
demand for help, sympathy 


and understanding, owing to 
so much sickness. The Social 
Service has been in_ close 
touch with the Welfare Fed- 
and the Y.W.C.A. 
forts of Mrs. Paul Clayton, 
a Christmas Basket Fund 
was formed. We were thus 
able to take care of all of 
the hard of hearing mothers 
on the list of the Mothers’ 


Association of Philadelphia. 


“We are very proud of the 
fact that we have achieved a 
club paper. We are assem- 


‘bling a collection of hearing 


devices. We have had _ in- 
stalled in our clubrooms a 
powerful radio. This radio 


has been built especially for 
the hard of hearing by Mr. 
R. L. Grover. 


“Our Entertainment Com- 
mittee showed most resource- 
ful ability. Their brains sim- 
ply had to work overtime 


planning for all the extra 
events scheduled. The year 
has been full of intensely in- 
teresting events. We have 


had the usual number of lec- 
tures of unusual interest. We 
conducted a Lip-Reading Con- 
test on the plan of the New 
York League, although our 
contest was purely local. We 
used their sentences of 1923 
and 1924. We want to make 
this an annual event. 


“We are looking forward to 
a year of constructive work 
and increased activities. Our 
slogan is SERVICE, FAIR- 
NESS, HARMONY.” 


Miss ANNA MACKEY, 
Former President. 


OUR NEW CONSTITUENT 
BODY 


Welcome to the Grand Rap- 
ids Speech Readers Guild! 

This organization became a 
constitutent body during the 
Minneapolis Conference.. An 
interesting account of this 
Guild was published in the 
May Vorta Review. 


| 4 NEW ORGANIZATION 


‘of you too, when 





On the afternoon of June 
sixteenth, 1925, the St. Paul 
League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing was organized, with twen- 
ty-four charter members. On 
the same date an Evening Club 
was formed as a part of the 
League. 

(Continued from Page 425, 
Col::3) 

I wished for all 
we went 
Institute of 
to the attractive home 
of the Minneapolis League, 
and to the lovely informal 
teas at the Minnekahda and 
Lafayette Clubs. Minneapo- 
lis, as you know is richly 
endowed by nature, with its 
beautiful lakes within the 
city limits. On the drives 
around the city, and to Lake 
Minnetonka about fifteen 
miles distant, exclamations of 
“Oh, how beautiful,” could be 
heard on every side. 





of them!” 


to the beautiful 
Arts, 


And the banquet! It was 
a “thing of beauty.” Some 
one has said that “flowers 
are God’s jewels.” That ban- 


quet hall was richly decked 
with “God’s jewels,” and I 
am sure that it did our 
souls good to see so many 
beautiful flowers—larkspur, 
pink roses, yellow lilies, gla- 
diolitheir loveliness making 


us catch our breath. These 
“jewels” were arranged in 
tall flower holders with 


white cathedral candles shin- 
ing like stars in their midst. 
And at all the tables were 
happy, happy faces, reflecting 
the beauty of the candles and 
the flowers. 

The Children’s Pageant was 
lovely. The children were 
beautiful and looked like little 
flowers in their vari-colored 
dresses. It made us happy 
to hear childish voices again. 
(It was dear to see how 
careful the children were 
about standing in front of 
the transmitter.) After their 
song and dance, the children 
flitted like little butterflies 
around the tables, scattering 
flowers. 

Dr. Gordon Berry, Toast- 
master, closed the Conference 
with a poem by Henry Van 
Dyke; “Make new friends, 
but keep the old.” 

Friends, new and old. let 
us all meet in Philadelphia in 
1926 ! 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE 


“The San Francisco League 
is happy to report a year of 
undiminished activity and en- 
thusiasm, and increased mem- 
bership. 

“Our chief interest is social. 
We have had a weekly social 
meeting throughout the year, 
when cards and dancing are 
enjoyed and we have had sev- 
eral delightful parties, notably 
a beautiful Christmas party 
when we had a tree and a 
‘crowded house. We _ were 
very happy to be able to do 
some Christmas giving this 
year to deafened poor people, 
mostly children, who were 
brought to our attention by 
the teacher of lip-reading in 
the public schools, 
Blanche Van Deveer. 

“A monthly ‘movie’ party 
is another source of pleasure. 
But the most enjoyable — of 
our social activities is the 
weekly hiking trip. The 
climate of San Francisco is 
so pleasant and so equable 
that hiking is an all-the-year- 
round pleasure. Usually our 
young people hike to the hills 
of Marin County, justly famed 
for the beauty and diversity 
of its scenery, and for the 
glorious views from the sum- 
mits of its hills. 

“We have made very earnest 
efforts to secure employment 
for all who came to us for 
help, advertising in the news- 
papers in the name of the 
League, and having the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the 
Bureau for the Handicapped. 
The Community Chest has 
again placed the stamp of its 
approval upon our work by 
materially increasing our ap- 
portionment this year.” 

Mrs. Nancy L. WItson, 
Former Field Secretary. 


VALUABLE BOOK AVAIL- 
ABLE! 
“A STUDY OF OCCUPA- 
TIONS, TRAINING AND 
PLACEMENT OF THE 
ADULT DEAFENED” can 
be procured from the Field 
Secretary for fifty cents. 
This book was prepared by 
Miss Valeria D. McDermott, 
Chairman of: the Committee 
on Industrial Research. Why 
enot order your copy NOW? 


Miss | 





OUR HOSTS IN 1926! 

THE SPEECH READING 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
and THE PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING will entertain 
the Conference in 1926. 

The Sesquicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, to be held in 
Philadelphia from June Ist. to 
December 1st, 1926, will make 
Philadelphia an unusually at- 
tractive Conference City. 

Why not plan now to visit 
the Exposition and THE CON- 
FERENCE? 


(Continued from Page 425, 
Col. 3) 

“Oh, I wish the folks at 
home could be here to enjoy 
it with me.” 

“Isn’t Dr. Berry a wonder- 
ful president?” 

“When those beautiful chil- 
dren sang at the banquet, it 
was the first time I had 
heard music for years.” 

“On to Philadelphia” 
be my _ watchword for 
coming year.” 

“Isn’t Minneapolis the most 
beautiful city?” 

“T haven’t missed a single 
session. The reports show 
that the Federation is really 
accomplishing things.” 

“T just happened to come 
to this conference. And— 
after the first session I just 
knew that I had to see it 
through. I want to join the 
Federation.” 

“T want to join. the Federa- 
tion because it is doing some- 
thing for hard of. hearing 
children.” 

“Aren’t the Western Elec- 
tric people wondertul to give 
us this equipment?” 

“This is the best conference 
we have ever had, isn’t it?” 

“See you next year in 
Philadelphia !” 


will 
the 


TROPHY CONTEST 


First place, Chicago League, 
percentage of memberships. in 
the Federation, 28. Second 
place, Washington Club, 27%. 
Third place, Speech-Readers 
Guild of Boston, 22%. Fourth 
place, Columbus League, 14%. 

HAVE YOU A FEDERA- 
TION COMMITTEE IN 
YOUR ORGANIZATION? 


SPEECH-READING TOUR- 
NAMENT IN 1926 


Enroll for those practice 
classes in your League! Be- 
gin to train for the Speech- 
Reading Tournament in 1926! 

A beautiful silver cup (the 
gift of the three presidents 
of the Federation, Dr. Phil- 
\lips, Dr. Hays and Dr. Berry) 
‘was formally presented to 
the Federation by Dr. Phillips, 
in Minneapolis. This cup 
| will be presented in Philadel- 
|phia to the organization send- 
ing the best team of speech- 
readers. Rules for the con- 
itest will be outlined by a 
|special committee, under the 
oa Committee. 





ARE YOU A GOOD CLUB 
MEMBER? 


Do you attend the meetings 
of your League? 

Have you volunteered your 
services? f 

Do you serve on commit- 
tees when requested? 

Do you try to interest other 
people in your League? 

Have you talked to your 
minister about the problems 
of ‘the deafened? 

Have you found out the at- 
titude of your otologist in 
regard to your organization? 

Have you done anything 
for the hard of hearing chil- 
dren in your city? 

Do you take advantage of 
the lip-reading opportunities 
offered by your League? 

Do you try to conserve 
your hearing? 

Have you tried to find any 
lonely deafened people? 


Are you well - informed 
about what the Federation 
and the Vortta Review are 
doing? 


Have you read the papers 
presented at the conferences 
of the Federation? 

Have you ever warned any 
one about “fake cures” for 
deafness? 

Do you boost your League? 

Are you a good member? 


NOTICE! 
PLEASE KEEP THE 


FIELD SECRETARY _IN- 
FORMED ABOUT THE 
WORK AND PLAY OF 
YOUR ORGANIZATION. 
THANK YOU! 
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HOW TRUE! 
There was a faith-healer of Deal, 
Who said, “Although pain isn’t real; 
If I sit on a pin 
And it punctures my skin, 
I dislike what I fancy I feel.” 
—Anon. 
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HEADED NORTH 

“T was teaching a little deafened boy,’ 
writes Miss Enid Hutchinson from Sumner, 
N. Z., “and giving him his first lessons in 
geography, but the points of the compass 
puzzled him. I told him that the North was 
always at the top of the map. He pondered 
that for some moments and then asked: 
‘Is a man’s head the North of him?’” 





CURSORY, INDEED 

At the end of the season the huntsman of 
a famous pack of hounds went around paying 
for any damage done to fields and so on. 
In one farmhouse he found only the wife at 
home. He explained his errand, asking: 
“Has your husband made any examination 
yet?” 

“That he have, sir,” replied the woman. 

“Rather a cursory examination, I suspect?” 

“Oh, dreadful!” exclaimed the woman. “Such 
language I never thought to hear—never !” 

—London Tit-Bits. 


THE EXCHANGE PROBLEM 

A friend tells this one on “Sarg.” When 
Sarg was in France he and a companion 
commandeered ‘an ancient automobile, the 
first that he had ever operated. They got 
along pretty well for a time but finally had 
to get a new battery. They located one. 
“What is the charge for this battery?” 
inquired Sarg. The automobile man mis- 
understood. “One and one-half volts,” he 
replied. Then Sarg turned to his compan- 
ion. “How much is that in U. S. money?” 
he asked sin a whisper. " 


, 





NOT ONE OF MISS STAPLES’ PUPILS 
Friend—“Did you have a local anesthetic?” 
Convalescent—“No, I went to a hospital in 

Boston.” 

—Jack-o-Lantern. 











~ VOETS 


Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 














— 
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THIS IS WHAT DIRK TELLS ME! 
He never completed his education, did he? 
No; he died a bachelor. 





—Liberty. 

ANOTHER ATTACK ON EUGENICS 

“There’s been quite a rumpus in the school 
yard. What is it all about?” asked the 
professor. 

“Why,” explained Harold, “the doctor has 
just been around examining us and one of 
the deficient boys is knocking the stuffings 
out of a perfect kid.” 

—Washington Post. 


PROPOSAL DECLINED 
She—“I would not think of marrying such 
an intellectual monstrosity and physical mis- 
fit as you are, you numbskull? Do you get 
me ?” 
He—“Well, from the general trend of your 
conversation, I should judge not.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 





THE OPTIMIST 

Gwendolyn came home from the grocery 
a few days ago with a bag of eggs that 
looked suspiciously yellow and wet around 
the bottom. 

“Oh, mother,” she cried, before her mother 
could say a word, “I’m the luckiest girl. I 
fell down a minute ago, and only broke 
three of the eggs.” 

—Anon. 


THE EDITOR ACTUALLY SMILED AT 
THIS ONE! 


“Bill,” said a sailor, looking up from his 
writing, “do you spell ‘sense’ with a ‘c’ or 
with an ‘s’?” 

“That depends,” replied his friend. “Do 
you refer to money’ or brains?” 

“Ah, I don’t mean neither of them two,” 
was’ the reply. “What I want to say is, 
‘I ain’t seen him sense.’ ” 





THE EDITOR EXPLAINS 
The Editor says that the first time she 
heard that story she laughed so hard that 
she almost upset her cradle, and her grand- 
mother had to rock her for nearly two hours 
to get her quieted down again. No wonder 
she smiled when she read it in “Volts”! , 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 





Teachers and Friends 





—By courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Guy. 


Conducted by ExizaBeTH ALDEN , Byrp 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


David Graham Phillips says: 


“The so-called artistic temperament explains the failure of innumerable talented 
men and women who never get over the frontier line of success. Symptoms of the 
artistic temperament should be fought to the death. 


“Work, work, whether you want to or not. I throw away a whole day's work 
sometimes, but the simple effort of turning it out has kept my steam up and prevented 
me from lagging behind. You cannot work an hour at anything without learning some- 
thing.” 

In the affairs of this world almost every valuable movement seems to mani- 
fest itself first in a great wave of extreme thought that towers till all eyes are 
upon it; then, crashing upon the older ideals as on a sandy shore, it breaks into 
innumerable wavelets that eat away a bit here and add a bit there, till when the 
lull comes we find the shore not destroyed but modified into a form that is 
neither all old nor all new. 


Today we are on the crest of a psychological wave. The necessity of every 
human being for self-expression and happiness is impressed upon us as the all- 
important thing. And it is most important, is it not? We realize that no one 
who cannot find happiness in teaching should teach; that no woman who cannot 
find happiness in wifehood and motherhood should marry; that people do best 
the things they enjoy doing. But do the new ways of saying these things lift us 
very far, after all, from the 

“.. Pilgrim feet 
Whose stern impassioned stress 


A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness” ? 


It takes just that “impassioned stress” to make any work self-expressive in 
any deep and satisfying sense. Until we teachers find a thoroughfare through 
the language tangles, until the wilderness of to have and to be has been cleared 
up and made to blossom as the rose in Johnny’s mind, until “R” ceases to sound 
like “W,” until the normal children in their broad-visioned schools stop widening 
the gap between themselves and our deaf children because their teachers are wider 
awake and growing faster professionally than we are—well, I don’t see much 
chance for happiness. Happiness is always a by-product of effort for something 
else ; that is the abiding shore line that we shall see as the big wave dissolves and 
shows the sand more clearly. 


Let us play enough to give vigor to work, let us work enough to make play 
a treat, and in this month before the schools open again let us plan a year of 
steam up and full speed ahead in our own mental life as well as in the progress 
of our classes. 
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IS YOUR DEAF CHILD IN SCHOOL? 


AS the value of the years between 
the ages of five and ten in the 
hearing child’s life ever occurred 

to you? By that time he has acquainted 
himself with all the physical conditions 
surrounding him and has a broad circle 
of friends. In his school work, he has 
conquered the fundamental principles of 
Arithmetic and Language and has a 
very good conception of the History 
of his own country and the Geography 
of the world. Then, if this is such a 
vital, broadening period of time in the 
normal hearing child’s life let us turn 
our attention to the deaf child. Is it 
not even more important for him be- 
cause he lacks so much of the develop- 
ment of the hearing child? In all proba- 
bility he has no speech and his only 
communication with the outside world 
is through gestures. Then why not 
send him to school as early as pos- 
sible? You do not hesitate to send the 
hearing child of five or six, then why 
hesitate about the deaf child who has 
so much more to learn? At this age he 
can get it so much 
better results than later. 

A music teacher was asked the fol- 
lowing question by a mother whose 
child had just repeated a composition 
played by the teacher’s child: “Why 1s 
it that your little girl has a much finer 
touch and gets much better results 
from the same piece of music?” The 
teacher’s reply was, “One very im- 
portant reason is that she cannot re- 
member the time when she did not play. 
Her music is a part of her.” 

So it should be with your deaf child. 


easier and with 


He should be taught speech and speech-° 


reading as soon as it is possible for 
him to grasp them. They should be a 
“part” of him. 

Among my acquaintances is the 
mother of a deaf child, now grown to 
womanhood and making her own liv- 
ing. The mother is a most remarkable 
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woman and in discussing her child 
with me she said, “I have made several 
very serious mistakes with my child 
and I would like to warn other moth- 
ers against them. I wanted my child 
to talk and to be like a hearing child, 
but I could not force myself to part 
with her and send her to school so I 
kept her at home until she was almost 
twelve years old, in spite of the fact 
that there was no way of educating 
her at home. She became deaf at the 
age of two and a half years and con- 
sequently had no memory of the few 
words she had spoken before her ill- 
ness. Since her illness had left her 
totally deaf there was no hope of edu- 
cating her through residual hearing. 
She seemed to be a very bright child 
and an older sister had taught her to 
write and to identify objects with the 
written form. At the age of twelve I 
sent her to a school where speech and 
speech-reading were an important part 
of every day’s program. The speech 
was extremely hard for her because she 
was so old and had had no training 
along that line. She was also em- 
barrassed because she had to enter a 
class of much younger children than 
herself. The result of years of con- 
stant work and drill is very poor 
speech. The speech-reading came very 
easily because in our home life we had 
tried to make her understand and she 
had learned quite well. When she re- 
turned to us for her vacation, we were 
delighted with her efforts to talk and 
the progress she had made. We en- 
couraged her all the time but we failed 
to correct the imperfections. We 
thought they were ‘cute’ and were sat- 
isfied w:th an approximation. Now, as 
we realize our mistake it is too late 
because the habits of incorrect speech 
are firmly fixed. We have learned to 
understand her but the handicap comes 
when she meets a stranger as she con- 
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stantly does in her line of work. They 
are not familiar with her speech and 
rarely ever understand her the first 
time. This is both embarrassing to 
her and to them.” 

The object of this article is to en- 
courage hesitating parents to put the 
deaf child into school early and thus 
give him better preparation for the 
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work he will do later on and also to 
encourage parents to correct speech at 
home. The deaf child will not mind 
correction’ if it is done in the proper 
way. He is accustomed to it. Every 
period of his school day is a speech 
correction period. How much it would 
help if it could go on through the va- 
cation days! A TEACHER. 





IN THE HEART OF A LITTLE CHILD* 


Lucite M. Moore 


HE was tiny and tempestuous—and 

deaf. The first fact was, of course, 

plainly evident; the second was so 
likely to become so at any moment that 
it entered into one’s summing up of the 
wee lady. But the third! For a long 
time nobody guessed it, and when at last 
they knew nobody realized how largely 
responsible it was for the second. 

She was the first-born, this little Per- 
son, and her parents, brought up in the 
good old-fashioned way themselves, well 
knew that to spare the rod was to spoil 
the child; so they labored conscientious- 
ly, if not wisely, to correct the indiffer- 
ence to commands, the obstinacy and the 
wild outbursts of temper that grew with 
the child’s growth. As for the Wee Per- 
son herself, all her baby philosophy was 
applied in vain to the chaos of her 
world. She was distinctly a thinking 
creature. In her creeping days she seized 
the door that bumped her oncoming head 
with its sharp edge, and gently, persist- 
ently worked until she swung it into 
contact with the smarting spot again, 
and at last reached some helpful conclu- 
sions about doors and bumps. But the 
processes that reduced inanimate things 
to their proper relations with herself 
failed utterly to apply to the doings of 
the two Big Persons who made up her 
world. Why should they descend upon 
her with strange unfriendly looks and 


*Reprinted from the Vorta Review of Au- 
gust, 1914, by special request. 








sting her small legs into red lines with 
a little switch when she was pursuing 
some line of irivestigation, destructive 
perhaps, but full of keenest interest? 
Why was she hurried into side streets 
and paddled when she only tried, ener- 
getically, as became a*purposeful soul— 
and very noisily—to convince her elders 
that she wanted to walk instead of ride 
through the busy streets of the town? 
Why, when a pin stuck into Baby Sis- 
ter’s fat little foot produced the most 
exquisitely funny contortions of face 
and body in that useless infant, did woe 
rest upon the countenance of the Mother 
Person and disaster visit herself forth- 
with? Why, when she had become 
thoroughly accustomed to sleeping un- 
der snugly-tucked-in blankets, did that 
same Mother Person remove them from 
the bed some mild spring day without 
consulting her wishes in the least? She 
missed those blankets! In short, no 
amount of philosophy could compass the 
perplexities with which life surrounded 
her. 


When it came to her, still before her 


_deafness was discovered, that the faces 


of her elders not only changed color and 
expression, but made certain distinct 
motions, a little light dawned. She 
learned to recognize one particular 
movement of the Mother Person’s lips 
as an unfailing sign that the other Big 
Person, and consequently a romp, was 
coming. Another meant “water”; -still 
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another meant “no. Her observing 
little mind was: not slow to note the 
rapid play of lip motion exchanged be- 
tween the two Big Persons, from which 
she caught no meaning. It was interest- 
ing; but when she herself tried it with 
characteristic energy and a huge volume 
of voice all her efforts and the delicious 
vibration that shook her small body re- 
sulted in blank amazement on the part 
of her elders, or even a hand clapped 
over her mouth to stop her. Undoubt- 
edly, the world was awry and the Big 
Persons dull—arbitrary forces, useful 
enough at times—but too capricious to 
be satisfying. The voice she had devel- 
oped in her efforts at communication 
was an asset, however. Perhaps she 
heard it a little, for, loud, hoarse, and 
persistent, it became her established 
weapon in war and her solace in times 
of peace. 

When at last the Big Persons knew 
about the deafness things became a little 
better. They bothered her a good deal 
with hugs and kisses; but Heaven sent 
them at this time the friendship of a 
well-trained teacher of the deaf, through 
whose advice they became so careful 
about that strange lip-moving of theirs, 
that in a little while the Wee Person 
reached a revelation. Every single thing 
about her was represented by a wiggle 
of the lips! She led the Big Persons all 
over the house many times to be sure 
about it, and there was no doubt at all. 
She even learned to recognize the wig- 
gles that meant for her and Little Sister 
to jump, hop, stand behind chairs, and 
do other jolly things in a grand bed- 
time frolic every night. 

All this was highly satisfactory; but 
dear, dear! Her efforts to reverse the 
process met with blankness. Try as she 
would, she could not make those Big 
Persons, now sorted out as Mother and 
Father in lip-movements, understand 
her. The utter futility of her efforts to 
explain or question sent her back with 
renewed zest to her old-time comforts— 
noise and philosophy—now more widely 
applied. Storms and screams alternated 


looked for warfare and found 
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with delightful studies in cause and ef- 
fect during this period. A doll deftly 
snatched from Little Sister’s loving em- 
brace meant such a red-faced, wide- 
mouthed Sister, with funny little water- 
drops sliding down her cheeks, that even 
the memory of her an hour after sent 
the Wee Person into peals of laughter. 
A pinch scientifically administered to a 
quiet, uninteresting kitten transformed it 
into an animated bundle of claws—really 
thrilling. A book or other convenient 
object hurled across the room often 
made Mother and Father almost as 
amusing as Little Sister or the kitten! 

So life went on. The Wee Person 
it on 
every side. She almost hated Little Sis- 
ter, who found in Father and Mother 
such friendly havens. And as for the 
father and mother—they knew from all 
tradition, and sorrowfully admitted, that 
the Wee Person was simply and utterly 
naughty. 

Then came the wonderful first year at 
school, when a _ sweet-faced teacher 
taught her to change those harsh, un- 
seemly noises into sounds* that people 
understood; when she learned to work 
and play and share with a whole class 
of little folk struggling, like herself, out 
of isolation. Meanwhile the mother was 
learning, too, and the blunders and mis- 
understandings of the past, so warping 
in their effects on the child nature, were 
not to be repeated. 

In the course of this year the Wee 
Person came upon a new puzzle: names 
of many people, objects and actions she 
had learned to lip-read and speak. Now 
she was told about another Person, 
called God, who made trees and stars 
and things, and she saw His name 
printed in the Book. Also she learned 
that love was supposed to be what she 
felt for her far-off Father, what her 
teacher felt for her, what even the 
mother indulged in. Then one Sunday 
she learned to say, “God is love.” This 
curious assemblage of ideas was too 
much for her philosophy; but she stored 
it up, feeling that since many other 
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problems had become subject to explana- 
tion, this, too might sometime be solved. 

At length the school term ended and 
the journey home began—a journey very 
different from the one made schoolward 
nine short months before—for now an 
awakened soul looked with lively interest 
upon its novel surroundings, and close 
at hand was a mother able to give intel- 
ligent help in the business of becoming 
acquainted with them. A glorious sun- 
set on the water caught the eyes of the 
eager little Person and revived a part of 
the old thought. Dragging her mother 
to a port-hole, she pointed to the glow- 
ing sky and with gratified confidence 
said, “God.” But no—the mother re- 
plied, “God made it.” So the mystery 
remained. Not that it troubled her at 
all, but now and then through the 
months that followed her mind reverted 
to the unexplained word, and she tried 
its application. to various possibilities. 
It was kept before her, too, for Sunday 
by Sunday she and Little Sister learned 
together simple Bible verses. So she 
reiterated, “God is love,” “God is good,” 
“God is not a man;” and she knelt at 
mother’s knee with Little Sister to say, 
“T love God. I want to be good. Amen.” 
But, after all, where and what was God? 

In this period of her development, 
with live interests crowding thick and 
fast upon her, with the discovery that 
the caresses so joyously claimed by Lit- 
tle Sister from Father and Mother were 
not only endurable, but even sometimes 
enjoyable when applied to herself, and, 
most of all, with a father and mother 
who understood and helped her, life be- 
came a calmer matter. Storms gradu- 
ally became more rare and the passion 
for finding out held full sway. 

One night, after a day that yielded to 
her research many facts, a joyous bed- 
time romp, and the quiet prayer with 
Little Sister to end it all, there welled 
up in the isolated little heart a new feel- 
ing. There was a clinging touch in the 
good-night hug, and something deeper 
than mere thought of caress in the 
words, “I love you,” spoken to Mother. 
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Then as she lay tucked under the covers 
watching, while Mother went through 
the nightly ceremony of turning up the 
almost-extinguished light for one last 
“Good-night; Good-bye! I love you,” 
her solution of the months’-long mys- 
tery came. A mighty flounce agitated 
the bedclothes, and a beaming small Per- 
son sitting upright in their midst an- 
nounced, slowly and carefully, “I know. 
You—Mother—God !” 

What matter that even yet there must 
be revision! Love as a force had come, 
and associated with its birth had been 
the thought of God. It is Thackeray 
who says, “Mother is the name for God 
in the lips and hearts of little children.” 
Who shall gainsay him? 





Pithy Paragraphs from the “Little 
Paper Family” 


Here is an example of a sort of editorial 
explanation that is needed: 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


Deaf children who have never been under 
instruction, besides being unable to speak, 
have no knowledge of language. When they 
first enter school they do not know the names 
of the commonest objects. The principal 
thing in their education is to teach them to 
understand and to use language. It takes 
years of skilled, patient endeavor on the part 
of the teacher and careful, constant study on 
the pupil’s part to accomplish the task. 
Very few pupils are sufficiently advanced in 
language to enable them to write a letter or 
even a short paragraph in absolutely correct 
English. 

Therefore, all compositions and news items 
written by the pupils, that appear in these 
columns are subject to correction and re- 
vision by the teachers, except where other- 
wise stated—West Virginia Tablet. 





And here is voced a need common to 


many schools: 
THE SPEECH DEPARTMENT 
Our school is doing the best it can 
under existing conditions, but I feel that 
it will never achieve the results it should 
until we can have a_ separate building 
wherein the children can, at all times, 


enjoy the advantages of practice in speech. 
The lack of pract’ce in speech retards their 
progress in speech. This is especially true 
of the younger children and a_ separate 
building for them would help us to obtain 
the best results —Arkansas Optic. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT MOUDON 


French-Swiss Canton of Vaud 


JoHN Dutton WRIGHT 


N response to an invitation from the 

Chief of the Department of Public 

Instruction, whose office is in Lau- 
sanne, to visit the school for the deaf 
of the Canton of Vaud that is located 
at Moudon, under the guidance of the 
Chief of the Service of Primary Edu- 
cation and accompanied by Mlle. Amsler, 
I set the 9th of March as a date con- 
venient for me. On that day Mlle. 
Amsler and I went from Vevey to 
Moudon and were met at the station 
there by M. Ernest Savary, who had 
come from Lausanne for the purpose. 

As a rule I have made it a point to 
just drop in upon the schools without 
any preliminary heralding, but this time 
the authorities got the start of me and 
I was glad to accept the courtesy which 
they are always very ready to extend 
to me. 

It took only an hour and a half to 
get from Vevey to Moudon, but we 
had to take three different trains. We 
started on the same train I had previ- 
ously taken when I visited Bern, and 
once more climbed in fifteen minutes 
from spring to: mid-winter; from 
bunches of purple flowers that clung to 
the walls bordering the track, to a snow- 
covered world. Before the flowers dis- 
appeared their tops were sugared over 
with white snow frosting. We strained 
our eyes in vain for any sign of straw- 
berries peeping through the white blan- 
ket of snow, but the whole scene was 
like a frosted Christmas card. 

Moudon is a quaint and picturesque 
village of the “Middle Ages,” parts of 
which are but little changed since that 
period. There is also one squat, square 
tower of immense strength that the Ro- 
mans built when they were there. 

The school is housed in the ancient 
chateau of the town that has _ been 
wholly restored and modernized for the 


purpose. Across the way there is a 
beautiful old fifteenth century fountain 
that still spouts its perennial stream of 
mountain water. The grim, square 
tower of the chateau with its quaint, 
sharp-pointed little spire, flanks the 
main street of the old town where once 
the fortified entrance of the castle be- 
strode the roadway, and now contains 
the school shoe repair shop and the 
kitchen of the domestic science class. 
From its little windows the retainers of 
the ancient owner may have poured hot 
lead and boiling water down on their 
enemies striving to enter. 

The buildings are perched on the edge 
of a sheer cliff and command a mag- 
nificent view of valley and mountain 
with a swift stream in the middle fore- 
ground. There is plenty of sun and air 
and I could believe the Director when 
he said that many children came to them 
ailing and weak who quickly became 
well and strong. 

M. Emile Ehringer has been the Di- 
rector for eleven years. The school is 
the oldest school for the deaf in Switz- 
erland, having been established at Yver- 
don in 1811 by a pupil and collaborator 
of Pestalozzi. It was moved to Moudon 
in 1869. In 1917 it became an estab- 
lishment of the State and was placed 
under the control of the Department of 
Public Instruction, Service and Primary 
Education. 

Being within the boundaries of French 
Switzerland, it is conducted wholly in 
French. Neither M. Savary nor M. 
Ehringer, or any member of the staff, 
has any English. 

The school is wholly residential and 
is for both boys and girls. Pupils are 
received at, or above, seven years of 
age and may remain eight years. 

On the occasion of my visit there 
were thirty-nine pupils and four teach- 
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ers, three women and one man, in addi- 
tion to the Director, who does some 
teaching, but has no regular class. There 
are eight grades, each teacher having 
two in her class. This being a pet no- 
tion of mine, so far as the advanced 
grades are concerned, met with my ap- 
proval, except that I do not feel it very 
applicable to the teaching of the younger 
children. All instruction is oral. 

I first visited the most advanced class. 
Only five pupils were present, three 
boys and two girls, the other five being 
ill with influenza, which is sweeping over 
Europe as over most of the rest of the 
world. When I entered, the man teach- 
er was conducting a lesson in formal 
grammar that the schedule, posted on 
the schoolroom door, called for at that 
hour. The pupils were being asked to 
conjugate various parts of French verbs. 
I am not, myself, in favor of formal in- 
struction in grammar of this type, be- 
lieving, as I do, that it is better to man- 
age to bring to the child’s mind the situ- 
ation that requires the use of the form 
it is desired to teach, and then to sup- 
ply the words of which he feels the need 
in order to express the thought that is 
in his mind. But, as the teacher re- 
quired the conjugation to be made with 
complete sentences, the exercise was not 
as valueless as it would have been had 
he only asked for the verb forms. One 
of the boys was struggling to think of 
some sentence that required the use of 
“T have seen ” He was not having 
much success. His eye, roving about 
the room in search of inspiration, rested 
upon me and I pointed to myself and 
grinned. He caught the idea at once 
and finished the sentence triumphantly 
with “an American.” It was his first 
specimen of the species. 

I found that these pupils could under- 
stand the slow and labored speech of the 
teacher quite well; also that of the Di- 
rector, but they had great difficulty un- 
derstanding Mlle. Amsler and M. Sa- 
vary, who spoke more rapidly and natu- 
rally. 

When I asked them to show me the 
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various countries of Europe on the big 
wall map as I named them, one of the 
boys readily understood me and pointed 
correctly to those I named, except that 
the map was made before the war and 
did not show Europe as it is today. 

These most advanced pupils were able 
to perform the four operations with 
numbers quite readily, counted money 
and made change with fair facility and 
could tell time. One of the boys sur- 
prised his teacher by knowing the name 
of the President of the Swiss Confeder- 
ation, though the individual changes 
each year. They did not, however, 
know the names of any foreign rulers 
or prominent men. Their knowledge of 
world geography outside of Europe is 
very limited indeed, but they have a suf- 
ficiently good knowledge of Switzerland, 
which is of most importance to them. 

The voices were very irregular in 
quality except where there was a usable 
amount of hearing, and the speech less 
intelligible than that of some schools I 
have visited. I believe it is more diffi- 
cult to teach good speech in French than 
it is in German, Italian or Spanish, and 
I think English is the most difficult of 
all for a deaf child to speak well. 

I spent most of the morning with this 
class. At noon we were invited to have 
dinner with the Director. At the table, 
in addition to the three visitors, were 
the Director and his wife, the three 
women teachers and two women super- 
visors. We sat at one end of the long 
room, down each side of which were 
two long tables with benches for the 
pupils. Our table was covered with a 
fresh linen cloth and: well equipped, and 
the dinner served us was abundant, well 
cooked and delicious. The dinner which 
the children ate at our side from the 
bare boards was also abundant and nour- 
ishing and suitable, but quite different 
from our own. I have no doubt that, 
by reason of the presence of guests, our 
dinner was more elaborate than is ordi- 
narily the case, as would happen any- 
where in the world, but I never feel 
comfortable to be eating daintier fare 
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in the presence of hungry children than 
they themselves are having. As _ the 
food for the children was brought from 
the kitchen, the teachers and supervisors 
rose from our table and served the pu- 
pils, then returned to their own dinner. 
It would be very easy here, as it would 
be in our American schools, to place the 
children at small tables by classes, each 
with a teacher, and make the atmosphere 
of at least one meal a day more home- 
like, and make it possible to seize the 
many opportunities such an arrangement 
offers for teaching language and good 
manners. 


I noticed’ in the prospectus that was 
given me that the charges for board and 
instruction in the school were put down 
as “600 to 1,000 francs for residents of 
the Canton of Vaud. 800 to 1,200 
francs for residents of other Swiss 
Cantons. 1,200 to 1,800 ‘francs for 
strangers.” I asked the Director what 
determined whether the charge should 
be the lower or the higher of the two 
amounts and he replied: “The wealth of 
the individuals.” 

After dinner we “inspected” the en- 
tire establishment and I found it im- 
maculately clean, well equipped, modern 
and desirable. There is ample sanitary 
provision of new type, and I consider 
the children very fortunate in ‘having 
such a home at their disposal. - Mlle. 
Amsler was distressed because the dor- 
mitories looked, as she expressed it, 
“like a caserne” (barracks), but I was 
satisfied to find thém clean, airy, well 
equipped and comfortable. There seemed 
to be no infirmary, as in each dormitory 
there were pupils ill in their beds. 


We then went into the yard and the 
man teacher put the boys through some 
excellent “setting up” gymnastics, which 
they enjoyed. 

The older boys have lessons in shoe 
repairing in the afternoon and keep all 
the school shoes in condition. The older 
girls have lessons in cooking, sewing 
and laundry work. Most of the labor 
of the school is performed by the pupils, 


by which they get very useful practical 
instruction in housekeeping. 

I am impressed in all these European 
schools with the undersize and underde- 
velopment of the pupils. These boys 
and girls of fifteen were less developed 
physically than most American children 
of eleven. 

At one-thirty we returned to the 
classrooms and I went back to the 
schoolroom of the most advanced class 
and the third class from the top, form- 
ing the two division class of an alert, 
attractive young woman who was trained 
at the National Institution in Paris. I 
had been observing the third grade when 
dinner time came. The first thing I had 
noticed was that the bright young teach- 
er was conducting her lesson wholly 
without voice. After’a while I ventured 
to ask her why she did not use her 
voice in speaking to the children. She 
replied: “There is no need.” “But,” 
said I, “it is very difficult to speak natu- 
rally without voice.” “I would fatigue 
myself,” she answered. 

A little observation showed me that 
there was at least one pupil in the class 
she was teaching, and later I found an- 
other, in the second grade, each of whom 
has a great deal of hearing ; so much, in 
fact, that they could hear ordinary con- 
versational tones uttered two or three 
feet away from their ears. It was evi- 
dent, therefore, that there was need for 
the use of natural voice and that it 
would be very helpful to those pupils 
if they were placed as near her as was 
feasible and she spoke a little louder 
than in ordinary conversation. During 
the remaining hour, or more, that I re- 
mained in her classroom she faithfully 
used her voice in all her teaching and 
I saw why she had said she would fa- 
tigue herself, for in speaking to the 
children she constricted her vocal organs 
and produced a strained and unnatural 
tone that must have been very wearying 
and that the pupils unconsciously imi- 
tated in their excessive muscular effort. 
The moment the young lady spoke to 
me, or to M. Savary, or any other hear- 
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ing person, she used a perfectly natural 
and easy utterance, quite unlike that in 
which she addressed the pupils. I re- 
member that I observed something not 
unlike this on the occasions of my vari- 
ous visits to the National Institution in 
Paris in some of the teachers there. 

She conducted the language lesson, 
which was on the apple tree, intelli- 
gently and with evident planning, and 
thought, and made it interesting to the 
children. Her speech was much less 
exaggerated than is often seen among 
teachers of the deaf, and a little kindly 
suggestion would make a very success- 
ful teacher of hér, for she seemed a 
person of considerable character. 

Most of the pupils in the school come 
from peasant families and go back -to 
their little villages, and the type of in- 
struction and training which they re- 
ceive is well adapted to their needs, even 
if it does not go very far along the 
educational road. 

In the next class, taught by Mlle. E. 
Corbaz, she called my attention to two 
of her little pupils who, she said, could 
hear speech very well, and who, she as- 
sured me, were very intelligent. I could 
easily believe the latter, for both the 
boy, Paul Dupuis, and the girl, Made- 
leine Buchs, had bright, eager faces, and 
that of the little girl of ten, with her 
snappy brown eyes and winsome ex- 
pression, was as alert and attractive as 
I have seen in many a day. It was 
evident, not only to me, but to M. Sa- 
vary, that much more could be done for 
these two children through the medium 
of their hearing than was being done. 
I spent some time discussing the matter 
with Mile. Corbaz, and she quite accept- 
ed my suggestions and readily promised 
to spend at least a few minutes each 
day in carrying them out. She also 
promised to write me, six months from 
now, what success she has had. 

One of the four teachers has a group 
of backward—we should say, “feeble 
minded”—children. The Director is 
down on the. program of this class. to 
give them:a daily lesson. It seemed to 
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me that some of these poor little crea- 
tures had acquired more general infor- 
mation and education than some of the 
normal deaf children I have occasionally 
found in other schools, but I do not feel 
that they should be in a school with 
other deaf children of average intelli- 
gence. M. Savary had pointed out to 
me, on our way up the long hill, a fine 
building, the gift of which he had re- 
cently secured for use as a school for 
feeble minded. I did not understand 
that he was planning to make provision 
there for these feeble minded deaf chil- 
dren, but I think he might well do so. 

I was especially interested in the ex- 
cellent system of record employed in 
the school. Each pupil is supplied, upon 
entrance, with a small book in which is 
recorded the detailed history of his case 
extending back to his ancestors, and 
there are four pages devoted to a minute 
record of a very detailed examination 
of ‘his ears and his hearing by an otolo- 
gist. This includes a careful test with 
tuning forks and a location of any 
islands of hearing with indication as to 
whether they lie within the range of the 
speaking voice. In the back of each 
book are some pages for recording the 
educational history of the child during 
his entire school life, and here, at a 
glance, one can study the entire period 
during which the pupil has been in 
school. It is an excellent system and 
could be made of great service to the 
teachers in arranging and guiding the 
plans for instruction, 

The Director showed me a number of 
these books and pointed out the pupils 
to whom they referred. I was struck 
with the evident fact that after the elab- 
orate test is made of the hearing of 
each child upon entrance and the results 
are clearly recorded in his “carnet” the 
subject is entirely forgotten. No further 
attention appeared..to be paid to the 
facts on record. I asked M. Savary 
about this and he said he feared this 
was often the case, but that it should no 
longer be so. 
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“CONTRACT JUMPING” AGAIN 


No superintendent has a moral right to 
take away a teacher who is under contract 
for a year without first getting the consent 
of the superintendent with whom said teach- 
er has made the contract. This is a feature 
of professional courtesy but we are all in 
honor bound to recognize it, and if it were 
universally kept inviolate there would be 
no contract jumping. Usually teachers who 
jump their contract are young and inexpe- 
rienced in matters of business ethics, and 
it behooves those who do the employing 
and are older in such experience to set a 
wholesome example. 

Now, after this is said, what about the 
contract jumper? We would not employ 
a teacher whom we knew to have wilfully 
jumped a contract, and a general agree- 
ment among superintendents to reject the 
applications of such teachers would at once 
put a stop to the practice. But is the prac- 
tice as bad as some would have it appear? 
Are we not making a mountain out of a 
mole hill? There are extenuating circum- 
stances. 

A teacher who is offered very much more 
in the way of salary elsewhere than the 
school with which she is connected can pay 
her should be released if her place can be 
filled without seriously affecting the interests 
of said school. That is a matter for those 
in authority to decide, and no _ arbitrary 
rule should be adhered to. At this school 
there has been no disposition arbitrarily 
to stand out for the observance of an en- 
gagement if a teacher could very much 
better herself by going elsewhere. Indeed, 
we make no hard and fast contract, feeling 
that a teacher who disregarded the ethics 
in a verbal understanding would violate a 
written contract. We have always acted 
upon the theory that in the case of a large 
majority of teachers their word is as good 
as their bond, and our confidence has nearly 
always been rewarded by faithful adherence 
to an agreement. 

* * * * 

Be reasonable in the treatment of your 
teachers, and they will most generally act 
on the square. We have used the feminine 
pronoun in this article, not because we 
believe that lady teachers are more inclined 
to jump a contract than men teachers, but 
because there are more of them than of 
the sterner sex.—The Deaf Oklahom‘an. 





. 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

Some day we suppose that school-teachers 
will be paid salaries commensurate with 
their services to the community. Until that 
time we can expect to have teachers who 
have about as much business in the school- 
room as the average plumber would have in 
the White House. We naturally expect our 
teachers to have such an interest in their 
work that they will be willing to make 
some sacrifice, but when that sacrifice in- 
cludes the bare necessities of life we are 


carrying our point a bit too far. Starvation 
wages have driven these people to other 
professions; and we do not blame them in 
the least. 

The great danger lies in the fact that 
their places are filled by incompetents. In 
these days of the soaring cost of living, the 
person of culture who deliberately makes an 
effort to secure a position that pays at best 
from seventy-five to one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per month does not ex- 
ist. And if the cultured person does not 
get the job, then somebody else does. 

The time is coming when we will no 
more think of sending our children to cheap 
and unqualified teachers than we now think 
of looking for the cheapest doctor when an 
operation is necessary. But it will not come 
until the taxpayers are willing to acknowl- 
edge that a school-teacher is human and 
must needs have food and raiment, just as 
every other self-respecting man and woman 
in the community. And when that time does 
come, then we can rest- assured that there 
will be no difficulty in persuading the lead- 
ers among our young people to enter this 
noble profession as a life work—The Lone 
Star, Texas. 





NEW SCHOOL IN FRESNO 

Fresno, with a population of 85,000, is the 
latest city in California to possess a public 
school for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
After nearly a year of preparation, the school 
was started on the first of February, 1925, 
simultaneously with the other public schooi 
classes. It now occupies a large, spacious 
room in the Hawthorne School, only a few 
blocks from the downtown district, easily 
accessible from all parts of the city. 

The instructor is Miss Myrtle Collatt, a 
thoroughly capable teacher. Her class now 
numbers thirteen pupils, six of whom, between 
five and ten. years of age, are totally deaf; 
six, between eleven and fourteen, are parti- 
ally deaf; and one, aged fourteen, is also to- 
tally deaf. 

All pupils are given instruction in speech 
and speech-reading, drawing, spelling, writing 
and arithmetic. The partially deaf are taught 
music, art, manual training and physical edu- 
cation in the Burbank School nearby, in addi- 
tion to the oral training they receive from 
Miss Collatt. 

The students are well contented and the 
small ones, especially, are very eager to learn. 
The school hopes the average attendance will 
be ten. Actually, at the present time, it is 
nine and three-tenths. More entrants are ex- 
pected in the fall, when the Fresno Public 
School- for the Deaf becomes more. widely 
known. Wattace R, TurRNER. 





To combat adverse auto legislation: Don’t 
argue heatedly in the deaf press. Join an 
auto club and broaden your circle of hearing 
friends. Remember, laws are the crystaliza- 
tion of public sentiment.—l/owa Hawkeye. 
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ONE OF MANY CASES 


FEW years ago a very bright boy 
about ten years of age was 
brought into school by his pa- 
rents. He took hold quickly, learned 
rapidly and appeared to like the school. 


His parents frequently called for him, 
each time keeping him out longer and 
longer, and finally kept him out en- 
tirely. They could not bear the sepa- 
ration. 

The truant officer failed to do his 
duty and the boy was forgotten. 

A few evenings ago a large, well- 
built man appeared in the hall. His face 
showed at once that something was 


wrong. He remembered the Superin- 
tendent, shook hands and then stood 
grinning. He could tell his name and 


where he lived, but that was about all. 
Evidently he has been kept away from 
deaf people. 


No effort to get anything out of him 
was rewarded, he simply stood and 
pointed. His English was lacking. He 
was an object of great pity. 

His parents may be dead for he ap- 
peared to be alone. At any rate they 
loved him so much that they deprived 
him of an education and iet him grow 
up to robust manhood in ignorance. 
Had he continued in school until gradu- 
ation day he would doubtless have 
been a shining light. Instead he is 
an object of darkness. 


Education is nowhere 
as with a deaf child. 


From “The Ohio Chronicle.” 


so effective 





HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN SPAIN 


A royal decree provides for the establish- 
ment of a national commission of deaf mutes 
and blind persons. It will be the function of 
this commission to propose measures for the 
improvement of the health, education, and gen- 
eral condition of deaf mute and blind children, 
to take a census of such children of school 
age, and to exercise supervision over them 
after they leave school.—Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 
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SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 


HE Summer Normal School for 

trained teachers of the deaf, 

which has formerly been held at 
Clarke School under the auspices of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, was 
held at the North Carolina School from 
June 1 to June 26. Courses were given 
as follows: Development of language 
in primary and intermediate grades, 
Miss Joiner, 20 hours; language in ad- 
vanced grades, Miss Ervin, 10 hours; 
reading, Miss Ervin, 5 hours; arith- 
metic, Mrs. Driscoll, 6 hours; training 
of residual hearing, Miss Numbers, 5 
hours ; sense-training and primary hand- 
work, Miss Lewis, 5 hours; Muller- 
Walle method of lip-reading, Miss 
Bruhn, 10 hours; and to the develop- 
ment and correction of speech and allied 
subjects, Misses Lewis and Joiner gave 
25 hours. In addition to these longer 
courses, there were lectures on playing 
games, how to give tests and other sub- 
jects. One of the outstanding features 
of the month was a lecture on the anat- 
omy and physiology of the ear by Dr. 
H. H. Briggs, of Asheville, N. C., one 
of the foremost otologists of the coun- 
try. Dr. Briggs illustrated his lecture 
with slides and drawings, and was both 
lucid and entertaining. 


Pupils of the North Carolina School 
were kept for two weeks’ demonstration 
work, and practically all of this work 
was the bona fide teaching of new 
steps. The aim of the faculty was to 
make the work exceedingly practical in 
their demonstrations and in their lec- 
tures. 


Four schools were represented in the 
faculty—Clarke School, the Lexington 
Avenue School of New York City, the 
Muller-Walle School of Boston and the 
North Carolina School—thus giving di- 
versity of method and viewpoint. Forty 
teachers were enrolled, representing 
nineteen schools. 











THE PARTS OF AN APPLE 
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Is Deafness--Y our Own or Some- 
body Else’s--Giving You Some- 
thing to Worry About? 


Are you perplexed about a deaf child? 

Do you need a teacher? 

Are you a teacher of the deaf who needs a po- 
sition P 

Is your deafness preventing you from finding 
employment? 

Are you lonely, and in need of an understanding 
friend? 

Do you want to help Uncle Sam’s school children 
escape deafness? 

Is your city planning to establish classes for deaf 
children? For hard-of-hearing children? For deaf- 
ened adults? 

Are there plans for an organization for the hard 
of hearing in your town? Do you need literature to 
help you interest people? 

Would you like to know how to conserve what 
hearing you have left, and make your eyes help your 
ears? 


Do you want information about good hearing 
aidsP About “fake” devices? 


Tell Your Troubles to The Volta Review 


This magazine is the official organ for two na- 
tional organizations that are fighting deafness. In 
all probability, one of them can find the answer to 


your problem. Anyway, give them a chance to try! 
Address: 





THE Votta REVIEW 
Inquiry Department, 


1601 35th St., N. W. - - Washington, D. C. 
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